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IF YOU ARE TIRED 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. F. HINCKLEY, Waterbury, Conn., 
says: “ It has served me a good purpose when 
given for mental and physical exhaustion ; also 
as a drink in fevers.’’ 


OARDERS WANTED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY. 
Good location. Address WM. W. ANGELL, 
Ghent, Col. Co., N. » 


OR RENT, DURING WHOLE OR PART OF 
August. a furnished, 1l-room house. Address 
RYLAND W. P HILLIPS, Swarthmore, Pa. 


0 LEASE.—ISLAND AND COTTAGE AT 
Thousand Islands ; Canadian side. Well situ- 
ated ;7-roomed ; furnished ; all conveniences ; 

$125 for season. Apply to S. ELIZABETH STOVER, 
137 E. 15th Street, New York. 


ANTED.—ONE COPY EACH OF FRIENDS’ 

ALMANAC, published by T. Ellwood Chap- 

man, 5 South 5th St., Philadelphia, for 1860 

and 1861. Please address INTELLIGENCER aND 
JOURNAL. 


ANTED.—TO RENT A BEAUTIFUL COUN- 
try home, furnished, in Montgomery coun- 
ty, toa tamily (Friends preferred), willing 

to take owner as boarder in exchange for rent. 


Reference Othce: For full particulars address | 
No. 65, this 





ANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN 


either seashore, country, or would travel. a 
not object to care of invalid,—with Friends 
ferred. Best of reference as to character and abi ity. 
Address F., 1600 Race St. 





ANTED—IMMEDIATELY, PUPIL NURSES. 
For particuiars apply to MERCER HOSs- 
PITAL, Trenton, New Jersey. 


EST GROVE, PA—BOARD ON FARM; IN- 
valids and adults ; healthy location ; home 
comforts; terms moderate; reference; 

trained nurse. MISS M. IDA PHILLIPS. 


Boarders Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, good reference. 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91, 
_STROU DSBURG, PA. 








Friends Conferences of 1896, 


The Committee of ieee for the Friends’ 
Conferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends and 
those interested with them, in First-day School, Phil- 
anthropic, Educational, or Religious work, to par- 
ticipate in the conferences to be held at ‘Swarth- 
more, Pa., commencing on the morning of Eighth 
month 19, and closing on the evening of Eighth 
month. 26, 1896. 

The attendance is expected to be aT large, and 
as it is a =. Mira < Be ise 


NECESSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 
OF ALL WHO COME, 


It is urgently requested that all who expect to attend shall 
notify the secretarty of this committee as 
early as possible, 


sending full names and post-office addresses. 

All persons whether guests of friends in the 
vicinity or residing within daily traveling distance 
from the conference, if desiring entertainment of any 
kind will communicate with the committee 
giving the exact amount of entertainment desired. And 
persons who by reason of age or for other cause, 

aa any special accommodation wili greatly 
lighten the labors of the committee by conveying 
full information 

Upon rec - of such applications the committee, 
will f forward to each person a card constituting 
such person a member of the Conferences, and 
giving necessary information. 

In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20. 

Friends from a distance can rely upon R. R. rates 
for the round trip not exceeding one and one third 
the regular fare. 

WM. J. HALL, ANNA M. BUNTING, 
Chairman, Secretary, 


OF 
bright and cheerful disposition, a position | 
as companion to elderly or young road 


Roll Top, contain- 


DESKS ® ing all latest im- 


provements, were $25,—maker failed, 
—now they’re $15,— (but limited num- 
ber to be had.) 

JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 





‘The Principles of the Religious Society of 


Friends, and Some of Its Testimonies.” 


By JoHNn J. CORNELL. This book is considered 
by many who have read it to be the clearest con- 
densed statement of the views of Friends ever pub- 
| lished. Copies cau be had of the agents. 


ISAAC WALKER & CO., 8 North St., Balto., Md. 


Single copies 40 cents, post paid. 
Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 cents, express extra. 
| Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 


-s REMOVAL. 


J. C. HARMAN, 
Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades. 


Repairing and Covering a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St. 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


WHY IS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
| BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


| WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 NoRTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. B. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


_ Telephone Connection. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


| Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 

















Investment Sec urities. 


Carefully Selected 
Municipal Warrants 
and School Bonds. 
| CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES 


WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
EXAMINED. 


| EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Swarthmore, Pa ' 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FRIEN Ds’ » SCHOOL, 
=—sWILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
=. Will re-open Ninth Month l4th, 1896. 


* The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young children. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issued. 

Out of town pupils for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends. 

ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School . — in America. 
And only $5.00 ao week. 
“PHILLIPS, "Ph. D., Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Summer examinations for admission, Sixth month 
5th and 6th, 1896. 
Fall examinations for admission, Ninth month 
16th and 17th, 1896. 
Send for a. 
HARLES DEGARMO, President. 


SWARTHMORE ae 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, yo School, 
and College Preparato’ 
Send for catalogue con 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Friends’ ‘Academ yy 


Locust VaLLer, Lone IsLanp, 
A Boarding and Da 


School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
echool is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad 
For further particulars, address 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Puplis of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly for cok 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for 
lege or business. The home-like surroundi 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi — 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for ae LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 


A 
of Purchase astey Mee 


dh York Citv. gor Catalogue an 
anh CHAP! SORTA 
“CHAPPAQUA M Reerrorn, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, = 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under Uve care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres es und; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, re physical 
laboratories ; manual training i n wood and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 








:. [VoRY SOAP 


99**ioo% PURE 


“a good complexion needs no artificial toning or 
heightening.” Use a pure soap like the Ivory and 
leave nature to do the rest. 


THe Procter & Gaware Co., Cini. 


~ Mudge Patent Canner, 23, 2:8'vaers 


etables. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for me or may be suc- 

cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 

retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
within the reach of ali. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8S. T. RORER, om with each canner sold. 


om 
» OCULISTS’ PRESCRIPTIONS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


H. C. BODE N &CO. 
WALNUT &13°ST. 


Prices Moderate. Work Guaranteed. 





GI djusted free of charge. 
asses adjusted free of charge MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT SENT FREE, 


§ Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 WGarden Street. maennety, Indiana. 


TRADE MARK. 
, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. \ 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl | 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and | 
skillful attention. 


TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


lto 5p.m. 


CUMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 


In BLACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up. 


Cold, Dry-Air 
REFRIGERATORS 


are the Best. 


Articles will not taste 
of each other. 


Prices from $8 to $30. 


ICE CHESTS prom $3.50 to $15. 
CONROW, 


Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
903-905 MARKET STREET. 


GLENTWORTH'S 
EXTERMINATOR, 


Kills Roaches, Rats, or Bugs. 
Cut this out. 
Have no other. 


817 Race Street. 


All Druggists and Grocers sell it. Try it. 


Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N. THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXVI. 

Ir we cannot support our testimony to simplicity and 
moderation, others no doubt will take it up; for is tt not 
evident that this extravagance and consequent great expense 
induces much of the fraud and unfairness resorted to by 
many to get money to keep up the fashionable mode of living ? 

RACHEL HICcks. 


From her Memoir, a letter to a friend, written in 1873. 


TRUTH. 


GREAT truths are dearly bought. The common truth, 
Such as men give and take from day to day, 

Comes in the common walk of easy life, 

Blown by the careless wind across our way. 


Great truths are dearly won ; not found by chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dream ; 

But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 

Hard buffeting with adverse winds and stream. 


Truth springs like harvest from the well-ploughed fields, 
Rewarding patient toil, and faith, and zeal. 
To those thus seeking her, she ever yields 


Her richest treasures for their lasting weal. — Selected. 


PHARISAIC TRADITIONS. 


Paper by J. Eugene Baker, read at the Conference Class, 15th and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia, Second month 25, 1896. 


[Matt. 15: 1-20. Mark 7: 1-23.] 

Tuat the Pharisees were the most influential members of 
society in the days of Jesus, admits of little doubt. In 
politics they were the democratic party of the nation, 
having the support of the multitudes, and established in 
the belief that they were the favored people of God. 
Their party platform aimed at nothing short of the es- 
tablishment of a hierarchy with the promised Messiah its 
head, Jerusalem its capital and metropolis, and the entire 
world its realm. 

In religion they were the orthodox party, the high 
church people, whose ritual was founded not only upon 
the Mosaic Law but more completely upon the Oral Law, 
or traditions of the Rabbis. Opposed to them were the 
less numerous party, the aristocratic Sadducees whose 
creed denied the existence of angels and also the resur- 
rection of the dead. But perhaps the greatest difference 
between these two schools was that the Sadducees denied 
the Divine origin of that unwritten law which the Phari- 
sees claimed Moses had received on Mount Sinai, and 
which had come down through Joshua to the elders, and 
by them been delivered, together with their numerous 
commentaries to the men of the great synagogue. 

These traditions or innovations of the Pharisees were 
constantly increased as they passed from generation to 
generation, till public schools were necessary for their 
study and explanation. Chief among these institutions 
were those under the instruction of the famous Rabbis 
Hillel and Shammai, who flourished in the last century 
before the Christian era. 

That the instruction imparted by these commentators 
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on the Law conveyed many sublime thoughts and noble 
sentiments is evidenced by the sayings ascribed to them, 
and which were reduced to writing nearly two centuries 
after the death of Jesus. With all their faults as a race,— 
their ‘‘lip service,’’ their hollow pretence, their hypo- 
crasy—we must grant with the poet that ‘‘ In men whom 
men condemn as ill,’” there is ‘‘ much of goodness still.’’ 
And although Jesus, as he journeyed up and down the 
streets of Jerusalem, met many who kept the law for the 
sake of policy, for popularity, or for fear of future con- 
demnation, he must have met those also ‘* who showed 
meekness to all mankind,’’ who ‘‘ loved peace and pur- 
sued it,’’ and who ‘* were kindly affectionate to all men.”’ 

And yet the Pharisees as a whole, like the friars of 
Luther’s time, had outlived their true usefulness when 
Jesus left the carpenter’s shop in Nazareth and came 
amongst them proclaiming that God is a Spirit, and must 
be worshiped in spirit and in truth. 

In proportion as the fundamental principle of a relig- 
ion loses its vitality, in that proportion is greater signifi- 
cance placed upon outward forms and observances. To 
such a condition had Pharisaism been degraded. It had 
become a barren tree indeed, no longer bearing the fruits 
of righteousness, but all its fruition blighted by a cover- 
ing of tradition and idle ceremony. Ethics and theology 
had been refined into an elaborate system of jurispru- 
dence, which, even when right, is poisonous to all spirit- 
ual growth. 

For true spiritual worship the Pharisees had substituted 
accuracies of ritual and scrupulous externalism rather 
than the service which God loves, namely, mercy and 
justice, humility and love. 

In his address on the Mount, Jesus had contrasted their 
theocratic life with its slavery to external forms with 
that which is the reflection of the Spirit, and whose daily 
food is the manna that descends from the All-Father. 
Instead of enthusing them with the hope that they were 
soon to receive the expected places of wealth and honor 
in a new kingdom where their power would be supreme 
and eternal, Jesus told them of another King, another 
happiness,—the riches of poverty and the royalty of 
meekness. He revealed to them a kingdom already ex- 
isting within their hearts, the passport to which consisted 
in an unfaltering purpose to serve the Master. 

Henceforth, smarting with angry disappointment, the 
Pharisees, or masters of the traditions, make common 
cause with their hated brothers, the Sadducees, and set 
their purposes together to rid themselves of this ‘‘ rash 
Innovator from Galilee.’’ 

Foiled in their attempt to incriminate Jesus for Sab- 
bath breaking or blasphemy, they next approach him for 
quietly permitting his disciples to eat with unwashed 
hands, such ablutions being solemnly ordered by the 
oral traditions and carefully observed by every pious 
Israelite. 

‘« They neglect only a ceremony introduced by men, 
and no part of the Law,’’ replied Jesus, ‘‘ while you 
knowingly abolish and obliterate by your traditions the 
command not of men but of God himself. For God 
commanded saying: ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother,’ 
but you have invented a doctrine which absolves children 
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in many cases from this commandment. With an eye to 
your own selfish interests, you have trifled with the subject 
of oaths and vows, in such a way that the treasury of the | 
Temple is not only sacred from all public appeals, but 
is being enriched by money which ought rightfully to go 
to the support of families and even aged parents. Ye 
hypocrites, well did Esais prophesy of you, saying, This 
people draweth nigh me with their mouths and honor me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from me. In vain 
they do worship me, teaching for doctrine the command- 
ments of men.’”’ 

What a denunciation of their insincerity and external 
observance ! and yet what an exaltation of the Law and 
the Prophets! Jesus thus assailed the chief treasury of 
Rabbinical wisdom, and inaugurated the only /rve religion | 
—purity of heart and sincerity to truth. 

‘« Every plant which my Heavenly Father has not 
planted shall be rooted out,’’ was the death knell to all 
such traditions and commandments of men. But to un- 





learn inveterate prejudice requires more than the lapse of 


a few centuries. Society and the Christian Church to-day | 
are still nourishing growths which are not of the Father’s | ! 
ing, even unto death. 


planting. 

Is not the church following too closely the footsteps of | 
the self-righteous Pharisees and preaching the condem- | 
nation of the world, instead of imitating Jesus who pre- 
sented the love of God to man? The Nazerene could 
hurl against the hypocritical Pharisee the most terrible | 
denunications, but for the penitent he had only words of | 
love and hope. Are there not many prodigal sons and 
contrite daughters to-day, willing, nay eager, to return | 
to a forgiving Father’s outstretched arms, were it not for 
the chilly hospitality of the elder brothers and pious 
sisters, who are the self-righteous Pharisees of modern 
society? The penitent Prodigals and Magdalens of to- 
day need as much sympathy and forgiveness at our hands | 
as we are wont to bestow upon those of two thousand 
years ago. 

More to be feared than doubt, is the deadening influ- 
ence of a traditional and intolerant faith. 
need of the church to-day is not more purity of doctrine, 
but greater orthodoxy of action. How easy to substitute 
a belief for a life! How easy to trust in a ceremony and 
allow it to take the place of a holy life! How easy to be 
a Pharisee! How difficult to be a disciple! Let us be 


careful how we cultivate a religion for Sabbath use only, | 


or to satisfy the troubled conscience on some other point, 


one’s life. 

It is to be feared that the modern Pharisee is drawn 
into the church by policy. He assumes that it is always 
true that ‘‘a man is known by the company he keeps.’’ 
But the infallibility of that saying depends entirely on the 
motive for seeking such company. The man who joins 


the church and associates with Christian people in order | 
that he may advertise his business, realize his political or | 


social aspirations, or cover up his dishonest dealings is 
not whitened by the company he keeps. All our acts of 


devotion should be offered with sole reference to the love | 
of God and man, in a simplicity which seeks no earthly | 


| muscles and giving erect, graceful carriage. 
| under the influence of religious teaching. 


The great | 


but remember that pure religion involves every act of | have in enforcing obedience. 





reward, but which stores up for itself heavenly and in- 
corruptable treasures. 
will of God as revealed in the human heart, not 
certificates of membership, nor belief in creeds, that | 
makes men members of the church of Christ. 

But we must not interpose our human judgment. 
Christian character isa matter of the soul, which God 
alone can infallibly detect, and which is not certainly | 
vouched for by outward sign or spoken word. The rea/ity | 


of the kingdom is detected by the fruits of the Spirit, ! 


It is cheerful compliance with the | 
| he asks, ‘‘ should we not advocate a larger number of 


and by these fruits the followers of Christ are to be 
known. 


From a paper, by David Ferris, Wilmington, Del., prepared for, 


| and partly read at, the meeting at 15th and Race streets, on Fifth-day 


evening of Yearly Meeting, at the request of the sub-committee on 


| Peace and Arbitration. 
|-THERE are some 


members among Friends, interested 
members, earnestly engaged in philanthropic work, whose 
hearts are feelingly touched with human suffering and 


| wrong, and who yet can approve of or condone the efforts 


now making to promote military drill in our public 
schools and to encourage Boys’ Brigades in church or- 
ganizations. This military training seems to me calcu- 


| lated to instil into our children and youth a spirit of war ; 


a fondness for the trappings, arms, and noisy parade, and 
vain show, connected with war. This seems to me 


| almost a direct contradiction of our Christian profession 
| as disciples of the Prince of Peace,—seems like abjuring 


the testimony borne and upheld by our Society from the 
beginning, and faithfully maintained through great suffer- 
We concede to these Friends 
sincerity, that they believe they are endeavoring to help 
and uplift those who are low in the scale of humanity. 
We have no feeling but love toward them, but desire 
candidly to compare our convictions for the purpose of 
arriving at the truth. 

I will briefly consider some of the arguments for 


| military drill and boys’ church brigades. 


1st. It is claimed they promote order and teach strict 
unquestioning obedience to the commands of superiors. 
2d. That it is a healthy, physical exercise, developing the 
3d. It en- 
ables the church to attract the attendance of ignorant or 
other boys, from evil associations, and to bring them 
4th. It incites 
to patriotism and devotion to their country, so that in 


| case of a call they will be ready to enter into that coun- 


try’s armed service. 
As to the first, order and obedience are necessary, but 


| surely order can be as well maintained without teaching 
| war tactics, and obedience can be better enforced when 


the pupils understand that the requirements are based 
upon reason and right and a desire for their best welfare. 
The voice of conscience should be appealed to. A sense 
of accountability to God is the best aid a teacher can 
There ought to be a higher 
law than human command, and this should be the teach- 


| er’s most efficient aid. 


As to promoting physical development, this argument 


| has been much used, but it will not bear examination. 
| It will be found upon the best and most experienced 
| testimony that the military drill for boys is far inferior 


to a good gymnasium. Dr. Dudley A. Sargeant, of Har- 
vard University, says: ‘‘ After taking the most favorable 
view possible of military drill as a physical exercise, we 
are led to conclude that its constrained positions and 
closely localized movements do not afford the essential 
requisities for developing the muscles and improving the 
circulation and respiration, and thereby improving the 
general health and condition of the system.’’ ‘‘ Why,’’ 


gymnasia instead of buying guns for our boys?’’ ‘* My 
conviction is,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that in time of peace we should 
follow after those things that make for peace, instead of 
inviting war by preparations for it.’’ There is abundant 
other testimony of this character, but not room for more 
here,—testimony of those entirely uninfluenced byFriends’ 
views. 
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When the question of military training was considered 


by the Wilmington Board of Education, Lieutenant Frier, | 


(who had offered to drill the school boys), said to the 
Board: ‘‘I wish it understood that neither I nor any 
other United States officer advocates the drill as a system 
of gymnastics,—it is simply and only as an education to 
fit the pupil to serve his country in time of need.’’ Now I 
think we are justified in the conclusion that this effort for 
military training, both in schools and churches, has for 
its main object the training of our boys to be soldiers. 
Now, dear friends, this is the object and animus of this 
military movement throughout ; it isto make us a military 
nation by educating the boys as soldiers ; by appropriat- 
ing vast sums to increase the navy and army, and to 
build coast fortifications in time of peace. The United 
States Senate, departing from all precedent, goes out of 
its way to recommend this drill in our public schools. If 
this movement to establish militarism is successful, it 
must inevitably eventually destroy or subvert our republi- 
can government. 
incompatible with a government of the people and for the 
people. It is also essentially extravagant, swallowing up 
the wealth and resources of the people without any return, 
—never satisfied, always crying, ‘‘ Give! Give! ’’ 

But the most inconsistent phase of this war move- 
ment is the Boys’ Brigade, where, under the guise of 
religion and sanction of the professed ministers and 
Church of Christ, children are taught the art of war. 
For centuries such delusion has been sanctioned by the 
professed Church of Christ. Tetrel sold indulgences to 
help the Church, the Jesuits resorted to deceit and false- 
hood for the propagation of the religion of Jesus. ‘‘ The 
end justifies the means,’’ was their motto, and this is now 
the excuse for teaching war under the sanction of the 
Church. I am glad to say that in many church organi- 


the conviction that the results have been inimical to the 
cause of true religion. The Cincinnati 777dune says that 
of the boys’ brigades introduced into the various churches 
of that city only one is now in existence. In this our 
loved city of Philadelphia they are diminishing. 
a question upon which our Society should give forth no 
uncertain sound. We maintained a consistent, unanimous 


testimony for peace through great suffering and persecu- | 


tion, when we were aloue in upholding such a testimony. 
Many who had been soldiers in the Parliamentary army 
became Friends. Every one of them became peaceable 


Christians when they joined with Friends, willing to | 


suffer and die for this testimony. George Fox, when 


urged to become an army captain, said ‘‘he knew from 


whence all wars arose, even from the lusts, and that he 
lived in the virtue of that life and power that took away 
the occasion of all wars.”’ 
Robert) was a memorable instance of the spirit of Christ 
redeeming from the spirit of war. This distinguished 
and successful soldier honored for successful feats of 
arms, became the meek, suffering, unresisting Christian, 
and of all his heroic deeds the most heroic was in thus 
renouncing the honors and emoluments of war for a life 
of persecution and self-denial. He says (as put in verse 
by our dear friend, J. G. Whittier) : 


‘« Give me joy that in His name 
I can bear with patient frame 
All these vain ones offer ; 
While for them he suffereth long, 
Shall I offer wrong for wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 


‘* Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, 


Militarism is essentially despotic, and | 


This is | 


David Barclay (father of | 





Than when Reeve and Squire were seen, 
Riding out from Aberdeen 
With bared heads to meet me. 


‘* Hard to feel the stranger’s scoft, 
Hard the old friends falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving ; 

But the Lord his own rewards, 
And his love with theirs accords, 
Warm and fresh and living.’’ 


It is an eternal truth that as we sow so must we reap. 
If we sow in the young minds a love of military glory, a 
fondness for parade, a spirit of strife and hatred, we can- 
not hope to reap kindness, charity, peace, and good will 
to men. The military power is logical in expecting to 
make soldiers of our boys, and a military nation of our 
country, by training our youth for it. The Church is 
wrong and illogical in expecting to make good, law-abid- 
ing citizens or Christians through military education. I 
have attended kindergartens where there was a very de- 
pressed class of children, many with immoral, intemper- 
ate parents ; they were drilled in bodily exercise, simple 
plays, songs, and recitations, all appropriate to their con- 
dition and comprehension. ‘There was no suggestion of 
military show. All was pure and elevating to them. 
They were taught to be kind and helpful to each other, 
to wait upon one another. They sang such simple verses 
as ‘* The golden rule is the rule for me,’’ etc. They 


loved to come there ; that school-room was a little oasis 


in the desert of their young lives. Surely our churches 
might find substitutes for war drill quite as attractive as 


| military parade without its objections and inconsisten- 


cies. If our Society, though few in numbers, were feel- 
ingly and earnestly united upon this important question 
of peace, and the means to preserve it, now claiming the 
attention of our great nation, I feel that we would bea 


t ; , | greater power for our country’s help than we now are. 
zations the ‘‘ brigades’’ have been abolished, through | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

OUR BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
In the organization of our meetings for Discipline the 
importance was felt of a preparation for service, and the 
custom was established of holding meetings for worship 
previous to entering upon the consideration of the busi- 
ness. This is still the prevailing practice, and there are 
many who feel that this opportunity for seeking strength 
adds greatly to the ability to render right service. The 
judgment is enlightened, the discernment is quickened, 
the perception made more clear, from having had the 
mind s/ayed. 

To enter upon the business of a Religious Society 
without any separation from the bustle of the outside 
world, introduces the unsettlement and the methods of 
the outside world into the religious organization. 

It was said in former times that no large assemblage of 
persons met together for the purpose of deliberation was 
to be found so orderly, so free from confusion and from 
the intrusion of unfit sentiments as the business meetings 
of the Society of Friends. I trust that this can also be said 
at the present time, and it is doubtless greatly owing to 
the opportunity for preparation in those privileged sea- 
sons wherein we are often overshadowed by the regulating 
power of Truth. 

The attention was arrested and thought turned in this 
direction by the statement in a recent issue of THE INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL that the Representative Commit- 
tee of London Yearly Meeting ‘‘ met under pressure of 
time, and busy men came in awhile and then withdrew.’’ 

Transacting the business of a Religious Society under 
‘‘pressure of time’’ will change the character of our 
business meetings, for it makes communion with Him 
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who is ‘‘ the teacher of His people’’ hard to compass. 
Without this spiritual service these occasions will not be 
marked by the order and forbearance which should char- 
acterize them, nor will there be witnessed an increase in 
spiritual life. The writer was first awakened to a sense 
of responsibility as a member of a religious organization 
during the quiet season preceding the business of a 
monthly meeting. 

We are familiar with the plea that the business activ- 
ity of the present day necessitates different arrangements 
to accommodate the emergencies of the times. Changes 
have been made from time to time, but do not result in 
lasting improvement ; the plea still is for a ‘‘ more con- 
venient season.’’ It may be, if we examine the whole 
matter, we will find that the fault lies not so much in the 
existing arrangement as in the want on our parts of a 
willingness to make sacrifices. But, whether changes 
seem desirable or not, let us build upon the right founda- 
tion, recognizing the importance of holding ‘‘a// our 
meetings in the power of God.’’ Then will we be con- 
scious of his regulating power, and of an ever increasing 
light and guidance. 

Our first duty in the service of the Church is to learn 
our /aws of service, seeking for a humble, obedient spirit ; 
this obedience will be rewarded by a fuller understanding, 
and instead of our duties in business meetings seeming 
formal, dull, and plodding routine, they will be changed 
into the service of love. 

When we meet together in council concerning the 
affairs of our Society let it be with dignity, as members 
of a deliberative body ; and let us seek for that ‘‘ prepar- 
ation of the heart’’ which influences in wisdem the 
‘« answer of the tongue.’’ * % 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SUBMISSION. 


WHEN we are shut in by some physical affliction, and all 
the usual avenues of duty and usefulness closed, the mind 
has leisure for various meditations, and under these cir- 
cumstances many thoughts have crowded through my 
mind concerning the nature, and its blessed power over 
us, of a cheerful submission to those dispensations which 
come to us, either through accident or the diseases com 

mon to humanity. If we only look upon and accept 
them as a part of the necessary discipline permitted (not 
sent) by unerring wisdom, for the right development of 
our characters, how peacefully we can endure them, and 
how teachable we become to the valuable lessons which 
they can and will impart. To fret, and rebel against the 
inevitable, is an unwise waste of strength, and unfits us 
for duties in some new direction, which may be lying in 
wait for our blind eyes to see. 

‘God loveth the cheerful giver ’’ under all circum- 
stances, and when called upon to give up much that was 
both precious to us and useful to others, the more cheer- 
fully we let go and the more trustingly we look to the Father 
for the intended lesson, the more certain we are to find 
the true solution, and realize that we are often as richly 
blessed in the Divine withholdings as in its bestowals. 

Whilst we should be ever on the faithful watch for 
open doors of service, and feel the due weight of our re- 
sponsibilities, there is a danger on the other hand of en- 
tertaining an overpowering sense of responsibility which 
weakens both ourselves and the cause we espouse. How- 
ever keenly alive and acceptable to others we may be, in 
any field of service, we are none of us so important that 
we may not lay off the harness, and drop out of existence, 
without being scarcely missed. Others will take up our 
work where we left it and carry it on far better per- 
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chance than we ever did. ‘‘* Matters quickly readjust 
themselves, even in our homes, and scarce a ripple marks 
the place where we disappear.’’ Could we only more 
fully comprehend this, how it would lessen our self-im- 
portance, and bring about that calm, peaceful, and re- 
poseful condition, which is the very ‘‘ cradle of power,’’ 
and this, too, without in the least diminishing our interest 
or ardor in the work to which our call is clear. 

What seems to be most needed with humanity in gen- 
eral is a deep, earnest, quiet enthusiasm that warms the 
whole nature ; not that noisy, excitable kind, which per- 
mits the imagination to run away with the judgment, and 
is the source of short-lived religious revivals, and sets po- 
litical conventions wild with shouting and excitement ; 
but that deep, quiet inbreathing of the Father’s love, 
which is true inspiration, and works a silent, radical 
change in the whole character, never failing to bring us 
into a teachable, chilldike submission to the Divine Will 
as manifested to us through the ‘‘ inner light.’’ 

Richmond, Indiana. A. M. S. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 27.—SEVENTH MONTH 5, 1896. 
PAUL’S FAITHFULNESS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.—Acts 21: 13. 


Scripture reading : Acts 21: I-19. 
HISTORICAL. 


There is something most stirring in the record of this 
last journey of Paul to Jerusalem. He had been in Asia 


testifying both to Jews and to Greeks, repentance and 
faith, not hesitating to declare to them ‘‘ the whole 
counsel of God,’’ and through the grace of the Spirit 


many converts had been gained. It is believed, though 
Luke does not record it at this point, that Paul was con- 
veying to the needy communities of Jewish disciples large 
contributions from the more prosperous brethren who had 
learned the new lesson, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.’’ He had lived as a brother among them, 
working at his tent-making for the support of himself and 
his companions on the journey. His mission to them is 
completed, and he has told them that they shall see his 
face no more. He tarries at various points to visit the 
new disciples, to repeat his testimonies, to leave a last ad- 
monition and blessing, to have a prayer together, and to 
say farewell. At every stopping-point he is met with love 
and sorrowing regret, and at some places by attempts to 
dissuade him from going to Jerusalem, and by predictions 
of the disastrous consequences of such a visit. Not only 
the Gentiles, but they of his own company, were fearful, 
and, according to our lesson, besought him not to go. 
But he replied in the heroic language of our Golden Text, 
‘“‘T am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ Between the 
apostles to the Gentiles and the apostles ‘‘ of the circum- 
cision ’’ there was love and harmony. But the Jews were 
‘* zealous for the laws,’’ and there was among them a 
growing hostility to Paul and to his uncompromising 
teaching that Jew and Gentile were ‘‘all one in Christ 
Jesus.’’ He never ceased to declare himself a faithful 
Jew, and he repeatedly showed allegiance to the Jewish 
law. But he was filled with a sense of an especial mission 
of a Divine call. Knowing the antipathy which this had 
created among the Jews, he swerved not from the path of 
duty ; and they who would gladly have delayed him, 
could only follow him to his ship and return home again. 
TEACHING. 


Of the teaching there remains nothing new to say. 
It is the lesson taught most conspicuously by the life of 





Paul, but only less so by the lives of countless others 
who, ‘‘led by the Spirit,’’ are not ‘* under the law.”’ 
Faithful to a sense of duty, Paul once did all in his power 
to destroy the young and struggling church of Christ ; but 
a day came when it was ‘‘ the good pleasure of God’’ to 
‘* reveal his Son ’’ in him. The inward man was changed ; 
he was transformed by the renewing of his mind. ‘There 
was the same ardor for the right which had characterized 
his former self, but zeal had found a high and holier pur- 
pose. No undertaking was too arduous, no personal 
danger was to be shunned if he could only help others to 
the truth which had made him free. He presented his 
body ‘‘ a living sacrifice,’’ and so it was easy for him to 
say he could die at Jerusalem for his Master’s name. 

The Pagan caricaturist, who spoke of Paul as one who 
had ‘* taken an aerial flight into the third heaven,’’ paid 
him no mean tribute. His mind seemed to lie ever open 
to receive truth, and his faith and courage seemed ever 
strong to perform the word of command. ‘‘ Whether in 
the body or out of the body,’’ he ofttimes knew not, but 
he knew the voice of his Lord. With this faithfulness 
was joined the other quality of a great soul—humility. 
He never claimed that a great work was done by him, but 
through him. He was only a humble instrument through 
whom God’s will might work. ’Tis only this that marks 
the prophet, the martyr, and the hero of every age. The 
most wholesome lesson to be drawn from all such lives is 
that ‘‘we can make our lives sublime.’’ Though the 
work and testimony of a Paul is not given to many, the 
spirit, the faith, the courage of a Paul is needed by every 
disciple. When we realize what the word faithfulness 
means, it seems to cover all that is needful in the Christian 
life. The poet Wordsworth reads the same lesson in the 
heart of nature. Year after year he visited, as he would 
a shrine, a little primrose growing from a rock, and every 
spring he found— 

‘* The flowers still faithful to the stems, 
Their fellowship renew ; 
The stems are faithful to the root 
That worketh out of view; 


And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true.’’ 


’Tis faithfulness to our own allotted task, not to 
another’s, that is required. Happy is it for us if we can 
say like Paul that we are not disobedient unto our 
heavenly visions. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Paul’s faithfulness was the seal of a grand character. 
Did not his friends know him well enough by this time to 
be certain that nothing, not even the pleading of those for 
whom he cared most, could dissuade him from anything 
he felt he ought todo? If not, then they must be brought 
into a closer intimacy with his spirit and further learn the 
depths of his courage and his truth. 

very follower of Jesus is like the Master consecrated 
even unto death ; but not all are called to testify as Paul 
was called to testify to the word of God through stripes 
and imprisonments, dangers by land and sea, and a vio~- 
lent death at the hands of wicked men. Each one must 
be willing to suffer for the truth’s sake, else he has not the 
spirit of Christ and is none of his; must hold himself in 
readiness to render prompt obedience to the inward lead- 
ing, no matter to what it may call him. There is no 
reason on the one hand to fear that God will not sustain 
us in the lines of duty to which we are individually called, 
nor on the other hand to regret that so small an oppor- 
tunity seems afforded us to prove our devotion. No op- 
portunity is really insignificant, and no task can be truly 
beyond the ability of him who obeys and trusts. Let us 
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keep always the thankful spirit of willing self-sacrifice that 
was so evident in Paul ; that seemed to be at all times its 
own reward ; that could say, I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus. 
There is a love which like that of Judas (for Judas 
must have loved the Master a little, else why should he 
have obeyed the call to follow him?) readily deserts its 
object for the hope of trivial gain ; and a love which like 
that of ten of the disciples forsakes the beloved Master 
when danger or discouragement holds sway ; and a love 
which like that of John stands by through all that can 
happen, choosing rather to suffer than to miss a single op- 
portunity of proving faithful. Such as this last was 
Paul’s, and such an affection for his Lord marks him as 
especially noble and worthy of emulation. Such as this 


last may ours be, for Christ’s cause needs as faithful and 
enduring workers in this day as at any time in the past, 
and the number of his chosen is not yet full. 


ENCOURAGING THE Porets.— The Century Magazine 
presents a plea for the younger poets, and insists that 
American poetry of to-day shows, ‘‘ if not great qualities, 
at least a fine sense of rhythm, and much delicacy, sub- 
tlety, intensity, and range,’’ and ought to be encouraged. 
It says : 

‘«It seems to be regarded as a main function of cur- 
rent criticism to trample poets under foot, and to sweep 
them out of the way, with utter disregard, not only of 
generosity, but of economy ; for poets come about as do 
other choice products. There must be many in order to 
produce one. The whole choir of birds must be suffered 
to warble, in order to secure the nightingale and the 
lark. It makes one tremble to reflect how narrow an 
escape from extinction Keats and Wordsworth and Ten- 
nyson underwent at the hands of the critics, and there is 
no telling how many Miltons have been kept mute by 
unwise repression of their noble rage. We are not en- 
tering a protest against criticism, nor asking that it shall 
abate its high function of intelligent judgment ; but we 
deprecate the discouragement which is cast upon poets 
and publishers of poetry by the tone of contempt with 
which the poetry of the day is received. The general 
attitude is destructive. It should be fostering. The 
critics and the public do not know what they are doing 
by discouraging the production of poetry. It is not only 
like opposing the cultivation of flowers; it is like tram- 
pling down wheat ; for poetry is the bread of intellectual 
and spiritual life.”’ 


SPEAKING the truth may be a very good thing, or it 
may be a very bad thing. Its merit depends on the spirit 
which prompts it, or which is shown in its utterance. 
Speaking the truth in love is always well; but speaking 
the truth in unkindness, or with a purpose of giving pain, 
or even in thoughtlessness when it may do harm to others, 
is never well. The question which we should ponder be- 
fore we speak is, ‘‘ Why should I say this?’’ ‘* Because 
it is true’’ is not a sufficient answer to this question. 
Unless we can honestly say, ‘‘ Because love prompts the 
utterance,’’ or ‘‘ Because I think God would have me say 
this as a means of good,’’ we had better keep silence. It 
is many atime mean and cruel to speak the truth un- 
necessarily.—.S. S. Zimes. 


To yo on cheerfully with a petty round of little duties, 
little avocations, to smile for the joy of others when the 
heart is aching, . . who does this his works will 
follow him. He may not be a hero to the world, but he 
is one of God’s heroes.— Canon Farrar. 
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SIGNS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
To one interested in following closely the proceedings of 
our late Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia and New York, 
there will be apparent evidences of awakened concern 
for the perpetuation of our Society, manifested by the 
renewed activity of many in its meetings and in its al- 
lied organizations. Inthe report of the Committee on 


First-day Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting occur 
these paragraphs : 





















































‘« That there are schools in places where there is no 
regular meeting held, leads us to hope that there may in 
the future be a revival of interest in these sections. 

‘‘ Friends in one locality where a school has been in 
operation for two years are desirous of establishing a 
meeting, and have the matter under consideration. 

‘In another quarter distantly located Friends are 
working as way opens, and send a gratifying report. In 
the winter season the adults carry on the school and keep 
alive the interest.’’ 

These are encouraging signs that we should not fail to 
notice. Yet they do not call forth the expression thatfis 
given when reports come up of meetings unattended. Is 
this because we are more prone to notice that which 
savors of decline than that which indicates life? Or is it 
not that guard is kept, and perhaps rightly so, more 
closely over the meetings than the schools? But twe 
must not forget that the children are the ‘hope of our 
future, and their being gathered, if under right concern, 
should so foster their religious life that the natural result 


should be spiritual growth, to be promoted by their at- 
tendance upon divine worship. 





























































































































Let us cherish every 
hope that presents, for it is our conviction that we are 
engaged in a divine work, and this alone should give us 
courage, for no effort for God will be lost, and his’work 
will be done this way or that, as he wills. 
































In New York Yearly Meeting the concern arose to con- 
sider'what might be done to strengthen small meetings 
where there are few, if any, minor members. That this 
condition exists in some localities is well known, and it 
is encouraging to observe that it was brought into notice 
by a young person, thus evidencing a care and concern 
for the perpetuation of meetings that must ere long be 
suspended if there be not younger life to renew them. 

If our religion is of the value we profess it to be, we 
must work to perpetuate it, and share it with others 
who,—having observed its benign effects upon their 
friends and neighbors,—might be led to embrace our 
principles and become members with us, if the way were 
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cuneate made open for them. Let us then ud on, 
even if in some cases our toil is vain. If we are con- 
vinced our way is God’s way no right effort will utterly 
fail. Let us rejoice and hope! ‘‘ The day and nightare 
one with God,’’ and we are saved by hope. 





BIRTHS. 


HOOD.—Fifth month 18, 1896, near West Chester, Pa., to Wilmer 
W. and Sallie E. Hood, a son, who is named Harold Dutton. 

HOOPES.—At West Chester, Pa., Sixth month 15, to Russell and 
Anna Trimble Hoopes, a daughter, who is named Virginia Russell. 


STILES.—In Camden, N. J., Fifth month 30, 1896, to Charles 
and Susan Pratt Stiles, two sons, who are named Albert Darlington 
and George Calvert. 


MARRIAGES. 


COOK—SCHOOLEY.—At the home of the bride’s aunt, Eliza A. 
Price, Winfield, Iowa, Sixth month 10, 1896, J. Russell Cook, son of 
Charles and Evelyn Cook, Grand View, Iowa, and Florence Schooley, 
daughter of J. H. and Helen Schooley, deceased. 

ELLIS—HOFFMAN.—Sixth month 17, 1896, at Green Lawn 
Farm, Montgomery Co., Pa., J. Pemberton Ellis, of Philadelphia, and 
Mary B. Hoffman, of St. Paul, Minn. 

STORM—JACKSON.—At Flushing, Long’ Island, on the even- 
ing of Sixth month 17, 1896, Frederick Aline Storm, of Bay Side, 
L. I., to Florence, daughter of Emma B, and the late Samuel C. 
Jackson. 

WAY—WAY,.—At the bride’s hore, near Curwensville, Pa., Sixth 
month 17, 1896, by Friends’ ceremony, Edwin B., son of Sarah R. and 
Caleb Way, the latter deceased, and Martha, daughter of David and 
Eliza Way, the latter deceased. 


DEATHS. 


ELKINTON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 17, 1896, Lindley 
M. Elkinton, son of the late George M. Elkinton, aged 69 years. 

HAINES.—At Mickleton, N. J., Fifth month 12, 1896, Virginia 
L., youngest daughter of Jeremiah and Mary L. Haines, aged 9 years 
and 3 months. 

HUSBAND.—At his home near Deer Creek, Maryland, Sixth 
month 17, 1896, Joshua Husband, in his 89th year ; a member of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

JONES.—At Richmond, Ind., Second month 27, 1896, Sylvanus 
Jones, in the 87th year of his age; a member of White Water Monthly 
Meeting. 

The deceased was known for his honesty and firmness in what he 
believed was right. And he believed in living a perfect life before 
God and man. * 

RIDGWAY.—In Buffalo, N. Y., on the night of Sixth month 20, 
1896, Hannah Burr Ridgway, of Philadelphia, daughter of the late 
Joseph and Esther Coates Ridgway, and sister of the late Henry W. 
Ridgway, of Crosswicks ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

SINCLAIR.—At the home of his sister Elizabeth S. Burnet, near 
Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, Third month 20, 1896, Jacob L. 
Sinclair, aged 83 years, 11 months, 5 days. 

Until the infirmities of age prevented him from attending, he was 
rarely absent from meeting. 

WALKER.—Sixth month 5, 1896, Samuel Griffith, only son of 
Abel M. and Amy G. Walker, in his 36th year; a member of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Returning from Colorado Springs, Colorado, where he had béen a 
health seeker, he reached his home at Emerson, Ohio, Fifth month 27. 
After enjoying for a few days i in a marked degree home and friends, 
the vital powers sank, and after a brief period of increased suffering he 
passed from life. Those whose lives have been closely bound up in 
brother, husband, and son, while deeply stricken, rejoice in the 
memory of the implicit fidelity that characterized his life, and that — 
has ceased to be his portion. 


WOOD. —In Philadelphia, Sixth month 17, 1896, Sidney M., wife 
of Daniel Wood, in her 64th year. 


CORRECTION.—The notice of the decease of Sarah A. Eldredge, 
week before last, incorrectly gave the date of death as Sixth month 5 ; 
it should have beea Fifth month 7 





‘Bes never ‘hurt any one, never r yet ‘interfered with 
duty ; nay always strengthens to the performance of duty, 
gives courage and clears the judgment.—Macdonald. 
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THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCES. 

PROGRESS OF ARRANGEMENTS FOR THEM. 
THE time for holding the Conferences at Swarthmore is 
now fast approaching, being less than two months distant. 
The arrangements for them have been in progress for 
some time, and are in a satisfactory shape so far, though 
many details remain to be worked out. 

We propose in this article to call the attention of all 
interested in the Conferences, and desiring to attend them, 
to several important points, and to give, besides, some 
matters of information. 

The notice inserted in our advertising columns some 
weeks ago, and still placed there, should be carefully 
read. The invitation extended is general to ‘‘ Friends, 
and those interested with them,’’ in the several subjects 
which the Conferences will consider. This invitation is 
heartily and earnestly given, and preparations are making 
for a larger attendance even than that at Chappaqua, in 
1894, which was by far the largest, at such meetings, up 
to that time. 


REGISTRATION. 


‘« It is necessary to have a complete register of all 
who come.’’ It is, therefore, ‘‘ urgently requested ’’ by 


the Committee of Arrangements ‘‘ that all who expect to 
attend shall notify the Secretary of the Committee, as 
early as possible, sending full names and post-office ad- 
The Secretary is Anna M. Bunting, Swarth- 


dresses.’’ 

more, Pa. 
In order to insure accommodations, applications must 

reach the Secretary not later than Seventh month 20. 


INFORMATION TO BE GIVEN. 


Besides names and post-office addresses, persons who 
come as guests of friends in the vicinity of Swarthmore, 
or who have made private arrangements for their enter- 
tainment in part or in whole, will please communicate the 
facts, and persons who by reason of age or for other cause, 
require any special accommodation will greatly lighten 
the labors of the Committee by cenveying full informa- 
tion on these points. 

Upon receipt of such notice, the Secretary of the 
Committee will forward to each person a card consti- 
tuting such person a member of the Conferences, and giv- 
ing necessary information. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE: FURTHER INFORMATION. 


The Committee of Arrangements held a meeting at 
Swarthmore College on the z2oth instant. Most of its 
sub-committees met there in the forenoon, and the gen- 
eral committee at 3 p.m. Thesub-committee on Finance 
reported encouraging progress. That on Reception and 
Lodging of guests reported that they had applications, so 
far, from about 120 members of other yearly meetings, 
and from a much smaller number, members of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, from neighborhoods at a distance 
from Swarthmore. They estimated that they could lodge 
1,000 visitors, in the College building, and elsewhere 
near by. They are reserving, until Seventh month 20, 
the whole of this accommodation for those from other 
yearly meetings, and will wait until that time to see how 
much of it is required for these full ‘‘ Guests’’ of the 
Conference. If the number of Guests does not reach 
1,000, the accommodations not taken will be assigned to 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the order of 
application. 

The sub-committee on Tent and Grounds have secured 
a large new assembly tent, made expressly for this pur- 
pose, and believed to be of the best class, 105 by 155 
feet, calculated to seat 2,700 people. They have also 
arranged for chairs for 2,700. The assembly tent will be 
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placed on the College campus, in front of and near to the 
west wing of the main College building. This is a pleasant 
spot, and the most suitable in the Committee’s opinion of 
all that were proposed. They will hire family tents, and 
assign locations for them. (Cots can probably be pro- 
cured for them of the Reception and Lodgings committee. ) 
They propose to locate a tent for pay refreshments, etc., 
near the carriage entrance, on the eastern side of the Col- 
lege grounds. It will be leased to a competent person 
known to the committee. 

The sub-committee on Refreshments propose to use 
the College dining-room, and also a dining tent outside, 
and close by. They estimate that they can seat 700 per- 
sons at one time, and that this will be the limit of their 
serving accommodations. They will admit no one to 
meals withouta ticket. They propose to have three kinds 
of tickets: (1) Season ticket for all meals, for the whole 
time, for those who come from other yearly meetings and 
are therefore ‘‘ Guests.’’ (2) Ticket for all other per- 
sons, for the noon meals. (3) Such other tickets as may 
be needed, for persons not Guests, for the morning and 
evening meals. They will provide three meals, breakfast, 
luncheon, and an evening meal which will be more sub- 
stantial than that at noon day. They are depending on 
volunteers to do the waiting on table, and will presently 
issue a call for them. 

The subcommittee on Transportation reported pro- 
gress. They are arranging to secure for all who propose 
to attend the Conferences, from a distance, the reduction 
in fare allowed by the ‘‘ Trunk Line Association’’ of 
railroads, on such occasions. This rate is two-thirds of 
the regular fare, —that is, fuli fare going to the Conference 
and one-third fare going home. It will be available in 
all parts of the country from which Friends are expected 
tocome. The rules require that such tickets be used to 
come just before, and to return just after, the Conferences. 
(Details as to the manner of procuring them, etc., will be 
given later.) 

Other than this, it is thought probable that a special 
train will be run from New York, and another from Wash- 
ington va Baltimore, to Swarthmore, on the 18th of 
Eighth month, the day before the sessions begin. Whether 
it is possible to arrange for any extra train, or special cars 
on a train, at excursion rates, from any point westward, 
(as Buffalo, N. Y., or Richmond, Indiana), is not de- 
terinined, but unless there be early suggestion that a 
sufficient number of persons are offering to warrant it, it 
will not be undertaken. The subject of extra accommo- 
dation, and special rates, on the local road to Swarth 
more will be further reported on. The chairman of this 
sub-committee, William C. Biddle, 1oz2 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, would like to hear from all persons who 
have suggestions as to trains, rates, etc. 

It was the judgment of the Committee, apparently, 
though no definite action was taken, that it would be best 
not to have any formal Conference meeting on First-day 
afternoon or evening, but that the day should be entirely 
one of quiet and rest, with meetings for worship convened 
in the morning and at other suitable hours. This conclusion 
will make it needful to close the sessions of the Religious 
Conference on Seventh-day ; one of its sessions had been 
proposed for First-day afternoon. 

It is proposed to have a meeting in the interest of the 
Young Friends’ Associations on one evening during the 
Conference. <A lecture by W. W. Birdsall, illustrated by 
lantern slides, describing interesting incidents and events 
in the history of Friends, is in contemplation. This 
will be no part of the regular proceedings of the Confer- 
ence, but will be allowed and approved by the Committee 
on Tent and Grounds, in whose care all extra meetings 
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are placed, and without whose approval none can be pub- 
licly held on the grounds, during the Conference. 

As the arrangements for seating extend to 2,700 
people, any number not exceeding that can probably be 
accommodated at the meetings. This would be nearly 
fifty per cent. greater than the largest attendance at 
Chappaqua, in 1894. If there should be, say 2,500, and 
1,000 of these should be lodged by the Entertainment 
Committee, it will leave 1,500 to be quartered with 
friends in or near Swarthmore, at West Chester, Media, 
Chester, Wilmington, Philadelphia, or to go to and come 
from their own homes daily. For evening meetings, if 
there should be any (one is already suggested above), it 
is presumed a special train returning to Philadelphia at a 
convenient hour can be arranged for. 

It may be restated that the Conferences open Eighth 
month 19, and close on the 26th, making seven days of 
sessions, omitting First-day, the 23d. The First-day 
School Conference will begin, having probably four ses- 
sions ; the Educational Conference will follow with two ; 
the Religious Conference comes next, with three ; and the 
Union for Philanthropic Labor will have the last three 
days, the 24th, 25th, and 26th. All of these will be, 
undoubtedly, full of interest, and it is hoped they will 
be, also, full of profit. The Conference is substantially 
certain to be the last of the series held in this way, and 
the arrangement for the future becomes a very important 
matter, to be decided at this one. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS. 
The Outlook. 
A CORRESPONDENT writing from the Friends’ Seminary in 
New York, calls attention to the fact that in a recent list 
of great religious meetings the Ouf/ook had no place for 
the Friends’ Conference to be held at Swarthmore, Pa., 
from the 19th to the 26th of ‘*the Eighth month.’’ 
The omission was simply an oversight, and we are glad 
to quote from the letter as follows: ‘* There will be con- 
ferences upon First-day school, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, and religious work, participated in by Friends 
from each of the seven yearly meetings of the United 
States and Canada. Such meetings are held regularly 
every two years, but have only recently grown to consid- 
erable size. The Conference at Chappaqua, N. Y., in 
1894, was attended by over 2,500 people, and we expect 
a much larger attendance this year.’’ In the hurry and 
display of our modern life the quiet and gracious, but 
none the less helpful work of the Friends is often over- 
looked. That they are alert and active, however, the 
above quotation shows, and not less does the great Con- 
ference on International Arbitration at Lake Mohonk, 
of which we speak elsewhere, because its convener, Mr. 
A. K. Smiley, is himself, as is well known, a loyal and 
devoted Friend. We suspect that if the quiet work of the 
Friends were publicly tested it would be found quite as 


valuable as that which attracts more attention from the 
public. 


To be ‘‘ contented ’’ is to be contained in one’s own 
sphere,—to recognize God’s limitations for us in the field 
of work and influence which he assigns to us. To be 
‘« satisfied ’’ is to be so full that we want nothing more. 
It is our duty to be contented wherever we are. It is not 
our duty to be satisfied with any present attainment. We 
ought always to be reaching forward and upward for more 
things, and better, in whatever sphere of life to which 
God has appointed us. The true child of God is con- 
tented now, and he shall be satisfied by and by.— 
Exchange. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A VISIT TO FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


THE next day but one after reaching our Mendon home, 
a letter came to us from Millville, Pa., extending an in- 
vitation and expressing a wish that we would attend their 
Half-Year Meeting. The first thought was to decline, 
but after a few moments the impression came so strongly 
that it would be right for us to go, that we at once re- 
sponded accepting the invitation, and made our pre- 
parations to carry it into effect. 

On Fourth-day morning, we left our home at 5.40 
a. m., having to ride 614 miles to Fishers Station, on the 
New York Central Railroad, where we were to meet a 
train from Rochester over the Northern Central R. R. 
We took this train to Williamsport, Pa., passing through 
Canandaigua, Watkins’ Glen, and Elmira. At Williams- 
port we had to leave our train and wait for another, 
going over the same road as far as Watsontown, and which 
left Williamsport at 4 p.m. We did this because it was 
much more pleasant to wait at Williamsport, as we could 
not leave Watsontown for Millville until 9.25 p.m. A 
short railroad runs from Watsontown to Orangeville, pass- 
ing through Millville, or rather reaching the latter place 
by a branch. On arriving at Millville we were kindly 
and cordially received in the home of William Masters, 
and his housekeeper, Frances M. Eves. The ride was an 
exceedingly enjoyable one, the weather just cool enough 
to be pleasant and the country looking so beautiful in its 
spring and summer robe of green, though there were 
evidences in the lightness of the grass and wheat of the 
dry weather which had been prevailing through this 
section this spring. 

Fifth-day opened bright and pleasant, though warm 
in the middle of the day. The Half-Year meeting 
commenced this morning. Quite a large meeting gath- 
ered, to whom the gospel message was extended, showing 
the loving, cheerful nature of the gospel of Christ,—that 
it was always truly glad tidings to all conditions, that it 
did not dwell on the dark side of things, nor did it have 
anathemas for the sinner, but it was ever holding out the 
invitation to him, ‘‘ Cease from evil and learn to do well,’’ 
and offering the inducement for true inheritance of the joys 
of heaven. It did not ask men to embrace it for fear of 
punishment, or the anger of God, but for the joys it 
would bring. A precious solemnity was spread over the 
meeting, and it then turned to the routine of business 
usually occupying such meetings. After meeting we 
went home with Joseph W. and Sarah T. Eves to dinner, 
where we met some young people and spent the afternoon 
in pleasant social converse. We then went to Sarah L. 
Eves’s to tea, meeting some more young friends. After 
tea we returned to William Masters’s for the night, and 
to hold a parlor meeting, invitation having been extended 
to a number to meet us for that purpose. This proved to 
be a precious season. The nature of religion as applied 
to every-day life was presented in a simple form, and it 
was shown that it did not require any violent overturn in 
life to become truly religious, unless there had been a 
wilful departure from the path of rectitude. And thena 
number of conditions were addressed for their comfort 
and sincere encouragement, and under a sweet feeling of 
solemnity, with the expressed thoughts that it was good 
for us to have been together, we separated. 

Sixth-day morning opened pleasant, but became quite 
warm as the day advanced. A large meeting gathered 
this morning, nearly or quite filling the house. I had 
heard with my inner ear on first entering in the morning 
the language, ‘‘ What are the principles of the Society of 
Friends ?’’ and as there were claims for recognition by 
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thoughtful minds, accompanied with the feeling that 
there vould be those present who demanded to have these 
questions answered, and as the concern had lived with 
me in power, so this became the Gospel message for the 
day. It was listened to with deep attention, and was 
followed by William John repeating the 23d Psalm. Our 
friend, Robert Hatton, was present both days, but silent. 

We called to see Harriet Eck, a daughter of Reuben 
Wilson, Rachel John and her husband, Edwin John, both 
of these women being invalids and unable to get out to 
meeting. 

After meeting we went home with John Eves to din- 
ner, and had a pleasant visit with them, and then went to 
take tea with S. Jennie Kester, and her mother, meeting 
some friends. In the evening, notice having been given 
that we would deliver an address upon the subject, ‘‘Al- 
cohol not a necessity as a medicinal agent,’’ quite a large 
meeting gathered and listened attentively to the presenta- 
tion of this phase of the temperance question. This 
closed our labors among them and on Seventh-day we 
returned to our Mendon home, feeling that we had been 
in our places and furnished thereby with another evidence 
that the Master may not only require a service by di- 
rectly revealing it to the servant, but may first cause 
others to feel to ask for and invite the attendance of the 
servant to a field of labor not thus directly opened to 
him. Joun J. CorNELL. 

Mendon Center, N. Y., Sixth month 21. 


The meeting held at Swarthmore, First-day, the 21st, 
was well attended. After getting in the silence, which 
is essential to true worship, Rachel N. Mather, in 
her calm, quiet manner, spoke of the spiritual life, and 
the necessity of watchfulness on the part of each one of 
us, to be ready and waiting to do the Master’s will, in 
the uplifting of those who need it. After the meeting, 
the First-day school was called together, and after read- 
ing a Psalm in concert, older and younger joining, the 
classes were formed, when two papers on the same subject, 
‘‘Amusements,’’ were read, the first by a young member, 
Emilie Garrett, the other by Henry S. Kent. The papers 
had been prepared with care, and were listened to with 
attention. Extracts from an excellent work on the sub- 
ject were read by the last named, which set forth the 
view that while recreation and amusements were necessi- 
ties of our nature, the author objected to systems of 
associations joining together for the carrying on of games. 


IT is not meant that we should go through this life 
acting as if the world were a lifeboat, to be used merely 
for snatching as many folks from destruction as possible, 
and for taking them safely to heaven. This world is 
God’s university or school, where men begin at zero and 
are to unfold and come to manhood as the object of God’s 
decrees and providence and grace, and of the common 
sense which God has given us.— Zhe Outlook 


Ir may not be ours to utter convincing arguments, 
but it may be ours to live holy lives. It may not be ours 
to be subtle, or learned, or logical ; but it may be ours to 
be noble and sweet and pure.— Canon Farrar. 


Lire is a trial of faith, a discipline of love, a school- 


ing in service. It is manifestly ordered so as to secure 
the largest and best results in character. This view of 
life can be got, however, only from the divine point of 
view.—Philip Moxom. 








THE QUESTION OF PREACHING. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 


WE have received by mail a small pamphlet by William 
Tallack, of London, reprinted from the Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner, which upholds the view that it is neces- 
sary in every meeting of Friends that words of exhorta- 
tions should be uttered : ‘‘ It is not merely to be ‘ waited’ 
for ; though prayer is constantly to be made for help in 
its exercise, or attempted exercise. But it has to be at- 
tempted.’’ And it says: ‘‘If young Friends do not find 
such help in their own meetings, they are well warranted 
in going elsewhere.”’ 

It endeavors to find Scriptural authority for these un- 
friendly views by referring to the appointment of elders 
in the primitive churches, which it assumes meant exhort- 
ers or teachers ; and by such charges as that given in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ Exhort one another.’’ 

It seems probable that the elders of those days were 
officers somewhat similar to our overseers, charged with 
the oversight of the flock, and who might have frequent 
occasion to exhort those who were careless or in danger 
of going astray, but who ought not to be confounded 
with ministers or preachers. Such appears to be the 
opinion of the learned Adam Clarke, who says the elders 
were the most experienced and advanced in the Divine 
life, and were appointed to watch over and instruct the 
rest. In another place he speaks of elders ‘‘ as persons 
well instructed in Divine things, who should be able to 
instruct others, and observe and enforce the discipline 
of the Church.’’ 

The duty that devolves on all the living members of 
the church to watch over one another in love, and to ad- 
vise and exhort each other as occasion requires, we know 
of no one who would deny ; but it seems to us an unwar- 
rantable inference to conclude from this, that our meet- 
ings to wait upon and worship our Father in Heaven can 
not be rightly held without words of public exhortation. 
Indeed, the proper service of such meetings may be 
greatly hindered, if not prevented, by declarations which 
are not accompanied by a measure of the Divine anoint- 
ing, and whose effect is to lead the listeners to depend 
for comfort on the words of others, instead of on the 
overshadowing influence of the Head of the Church. 

It is a matter to be regretted, that any of our young 
people should grow weary of the patient waiting for the 
arising of divine life in our meetings, when held in si- 
lence, and should go elsewhere to seek for instruction or 
entertainment ; but it would be a still stronger cause for 
sorrow to see Friends changing the character of their re- 
ligious meetings, and for the sake of pleasing the inex- 
perienced, introducing changes which will prevent the 
accomplishment of their original object, to wait upon 
God, for the extension of his Light and power, which 
alone can enable us to worship him in spirit and in truth. 


Tue thing we have most to fear is not the liveli- 
ness of the sinners, but the deadness cf the saints,—that 
remoteness from God, that inexperience of the great reali- 
ties, that makes God a name and a report rather than a 
felt person, and the superb verities the possession of the 
few rather than the realization of the many.—Dr. Park- 
hurst. 


THERE has always been and there always will be the 
brave advancing minority, the world’s hope, the in- 
vincible few—not a remnant, meaning something left over, 
but a leadership, keeping in the van of thought, bearing 
and daring for what they believe to be the truth and 
right.—/ohn Learned. 
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CHANGES IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

At the close of London Yearly Meeting, last month, the Clerk of 
men’s meeting, (Caleb R. Kemp), spoke of changes in the Yearly 
Meeting, and of the duties of Friends in regard to the Society’s work. 
HE said that the reference of his friend Richard Westlake 
to the words ‘‘ To every man his work,’’ seemed to open 
the way for him to express some thoughts that had been 
before him. He had now sat at that table for twenty-five 
consecutive years, and as he looked back over that period 
it was with a thought of profound thankfulness that 
health and strength had been granted him for the work 
to which he had been appointed by the church. He had 
often been conscious of his infirmities, and he had been 
struck by the way in which Friends had been willing to 
accept his feeble services. It had often seemed remarka- 
ble to him that men could gather in the large numbers 
they often had there, with different opinions on the sub- 
jects before them, and yet have pursued their delibera- 
tions in unbroken harmony, fellowship, and love. For 
seven years he had occupied the center seat at the table, 
and before that time it had been his privilege to watch 
very closely the course of business. 
the days of William Roberts and Josiah Forster, and of 
others whom he enumerated. 

A great change had come over the yearly meeting in 
one respect. At that time some twenty or twenty-five 
Friends near the table were accustomed to guide the de- 
liberations, and were mainly responsible for the issue,— 
of course, he meant under the direction, as they believed 
and as he thought, of the Head of the Church himself. 
But in these times we had men, old, middle-aged, and 
young, speaking on the various subjects from all parts of 
that house. He did not know that the work of the Clerk 
was eased thereby; but this he was perfectly assured of, 
that the sittings of the yearly meeting were increased in 
interest. He was equally confident that the life of the 
meeting was higher, and he believed also that their issues 
were more in accordance with the mind of Christ. 
Further than that, he believed that the later proceedings 
of the yearly meeting had given it a confidence in the 
minds of the Society at large, which it had not in his 
early days. 

For all this he was devoutly thankful to the Giver of 
all Good. He felt a draught of love especially to his 
younger Friends that afternoon, with regard to their 
service in the Church. He was sorry he could not pre- 
sent what he wanted to say without referring to himself. 
He had had a pretty active business life until within the 
last half-dozen years. He had endeavored in his day to 
serve his fellow townsmen in various ways, on the Town 
Council, in the City Council, in connection with the 
Commission of Peace, and as a member of the Quarter 
Sessions. He had not been other than active in all these 
things, and many others connected with philanthropic, 
educational, and religious work. But, he would say to 
his young Friends, with the exception of the part that he 
had been called to take, a more intimate or less promi- 
nent part than some, in the direct ministry of the Gospel, 
nothing to which he had put his hands, except that, had 


given him the satisfaction, or had yielded him the peace | 


and joy in the retrospect than the part he had been able 
to take in their varied meetings for church affairs, in- 


He went back to | 
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F to say that some of those who were older, sand had passed 





cluding the service he had been able to render in the | 


Yearly Meeting. He believed that with regard to that 
service a training was needed, a training of experience 
under the sanctifying and mellowing hand of God; and 
he wanted that his young Friends might not be impatient 
of the time of preparation. If there were younger Friends 
present who thought that in the attendance of those 
meetings there was not much service for them, he wanted 





| attainments of the present. 


through the experience, could look back upon it as a time 
of preparation for service that was most valuable in their 
after days. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer. 
Ir is nearly a quarter of a century since Swarthmore gradu- 
ated the first class, formed as a collegs class at the opening 
of the institution in November, 1869. Through many 
changes and not a few vicissitudes Swarthmore has con- 
tinuously grown and developed from its foundation until 
the present. At the start there was a single college class, 
of not high grade, as it was impossible there should be 
under the circumstances, and a large and varied prepara- 
tory school. Now the preparatory school is outgrown 
and abolished and four college classes of full college 


| grade, make Swarthmore in fact and in name the in- 


stitution that was designed by the founders. 

Many of the men and women who helped establish 
Swarthmore have not remained to witness the fruition of 
their efforts. Many of those who attended as instructors 
or students in the first decade of Swarthmore’s existence 
are scattered and separated. Yet the institution has 
grown and improved and developed and advanced. By 
the record made and by the result accomplished coédu- 
cation is approved, warranted. and endorsed. If there 


| were intelligent persons who disbelieved in coéducation 
, | aquarter century back the logic of events has proven the 
| fallacy of that idea, and Swarthmore stands to-day a co- 


educational college in whose achievement and success all 


_ its promoters may justly take pride and in whose accom- 


plishments all who in any way contributed may properly 
feel an honor. 

With a constantly appreciating standard of study 
Swarthmore is each year sending increasingly well equipped 
men and women into the world to do the work of the 
world. There are few if any institutions doing better. 
The strength and purity and vigorous industry of high 


| education and sound character must contribute, in precept 
| and example, to the world’s efforts and to the world’s 


welfare. 

Besides the institution itself there is now a large and 
accomplished alumni contributing their efforts for their 
alma mater. These influences, with the character and 
attainments of Swarthmore already gained, are extensive 
and powerful, and will contribute largely and helpfully to 
the future of the institution. There is therefore every 
prospect that the second quarter of a century shall fulfill 
the promise of the first and make advancement upon the 
Swarthmore’s present success 
is pronounced, and along with congratulations go increased 
expectation for the future and what Swarthmore shall do 
in the work of high intellectual training and strong 
character development for the young men and young 
women who are in attendance and through them for hu- 
manity and morality and religion and scholarship in the 
world. 


Tue living Christian, pure of heart and unspotted by 
the world, is the best preacher of the gospel in these days. 
The revival that is most urgently needed is a practical re- 
vival of practical godliness.— Christian Standard. 





Every fact is a heavenly visitant. Welcomed and fed 
on the bread of a holy contemplation, it shows its divine- 
ness as truth, spiritual, nourishing, upbuilding ; for in a 
loving mind and heart an earthly fact is always a heavenly 
truth, seen such as it lifts into its blossom of a quickened 
mind and heart.—Xindly Light. 











@bducational Department. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT GEORGE SCHOOL. 
THERE was a large attendance at George School, on Commencement 
Day, the 18th instant, and the assembly room and communicating class- 
rooms and hall were packed, while quite a number more were unable 
to get within hearing distance. The exercises began at 10.30 o’clock, 
and were concluded in just two hours. 


After a reading from Scripture by Principal George L. Maris, six of 
the graduating class delivered their orations, as follows: ‘ Virginia,” 
by Rebecca E. Lloyd ; ‘‘ Homes and Friends,’’ Lettie K. Betts ; ‘The 
Brotherhood of Culture,’ by Phoebe Eves; ‘“ Peace Heroes,” by J. 
Howard Broomell ; “‘ The Writers of To-day,’ by Mary V. Baldwin; 
‘* The Quaker and the Puritan,’’ by William Taylor. Howard M. 
Jenkins, on behalf of the Committee, spoke briefly on the origin, char- 
acter, and plans of the School, and William M. Jackson, of New York, 
delivered an interesting and thoughtful address to the graduates, The 
diplomas were then presented by the Principal. 

The exercises were listened to with attention by the large audience, 
and the essays of the students were pronounced very good. 

There were eighteen graduates this year, as follows: 

Martha Balderston, Dolington, Pa.; Mary V. Baldwin, Doe Run, 
Pa.; Lettie K. Betts, Buckmanville, Pa.; Roger Brooke, Jr., Oakdale, 
Md.; Lillian R. Brooks, Newtown, Pa.; J. Howard Broomell, Rus- 
sellville, Pa.; Ella S. Cooper, Bird-in-Hand, Pa.; Sara E. Cox, Acco- 
tink, Va.; Myron Eves, Millville, Pa.; Phoebe Eves, Millville, Pa.; 
Rachel Knight. Somerton, Philadelphia; Rebecca E. Lloyd, Purcell- 
ville, Va.; Marian E. Longshore, Dolington, Pa.; Beulah W. Paschall, 
West Chester, Pa.; Anna R. Paxson, Langhorne, Pa.; M. Mercie 
Powell, Lansdowne, Pa.; Katharine A. Rogers, Medford, N. J.; 
William Taylor, West Chester, Pa. 

After the close of the exercises uncheon was served in the dining- 
room, and many of the company, with a large part of the scholars, 
left at 2 o’clock on a special train for the city. 


COMMENCEMENT AT FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


The closing exercises at Friends’ Central School, this city, were 
held on Sixth-day last, the 19th instant. The graduating class had had 
their class day exercises the day before. The Commencement took 
place, as usual, in the meeting-house, which was well filled. Annie 
Shoemaker, Principal of the Girls’ Department, read from the Scrip- 
tures, and then eight of the graduates presented essays or orations, as 
follows : 

‘*The Rise of a Nation,” by Albert N. Garrett; ‘* Keats and 
Shelley,” by Agnes V. P. Wright ; ‘‘An Idle Hour,” by Gertrude J. 
Chandler; ‘‘ Pioneers,’’ by Joseph E. Roberts ; ‘‘ The Polarization of 
Thought,” by Carroll B. Price; ‘‘ Nature’s Teachings,’’ by Rebecca 
M. White; ‘‘A Plea for the Children,” by Mildred McGeorge, and 
‘* Two Great Epics,”’ by William H. Hunter, read by Ralph N. Killam. 

Dr. James Tyson made a brief address of counsel and suggestion, 
and the two Principals, Annie Shoemaker and William W. Birdsall, 
presented the diplomas to the graduates, adding appropriate remarks. 
The list of graduates is as follows: 

Classical Course—Bessie Dinsmore, Edith N. Fell, Bertha R. 
Harvey, Jane E. Linvill, Elsie C. Pennypacker, Ruth P. Ring, Ella 
F, Sheppard, Rebecca M. White, Agnes V. P. Wright. 

Scientific Course—Susan H. Bean, E. Florence Jones, Mary F. 
Jones, Jennie Grace Kellner, Ida A» Lippincott, Anna J. Marshall, 
Hannah E. Scott, Hugh Mcllvain Biddle, Richard Jones Bond, Levis 
Miller Booth, Mahlon Jenkinson Bye, Joseph Cooper Cloud, Roy An- 
trim Heacock, Horace Wilbur McFetridge, Joseph Wilmer Pancoast, 
Charles St. Clair, Jacob Serrill Verlenden. 

Literary Course—Mary G. Ball, Maude E. Benjamin, Jane A. 
Bigelow, Hilda Blumenthal, Gertrude J. Chandlee, Lillian B. Craw- 
ford, Mary S. Davison, Bertie H. Gans, Mary M. Haines, Florence 
A. Harry, Bessie D. Major, Mildred McGeorge, M. Elizabeth Price, 
Gertrude L. Reis, Elizabeth R. Shallcross, Nettie A. Shoch, Charlotte 
F. Smith, Jeunie N. Spangler, Florence E. Wolfe, Samuel Walter 
Bunting, Jay Cauffman, Albert Nicholson Garrett, Edmund Lewis 
Graf, William Henry Hunter, Ralph Newton Killam, Henry Lewis 
Levick, Wallace Smith Martindale, Carroll Barnard Price, Joseph Eng- 
land Roberts, Jr., Herman Shaffer, Benjamin Abraham Thomas. 

Six of the young men of the graduating class will probably enter 
Swarthmore College, three the University of Pennsylvania; one will go 
to Yale, one to Haverford, and one to Hahnemann Medical College. 


Two of the girl graduates will enter Bryn Mawr College and two 


others Wellesley College. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT WILMINGTON. 


The commencement exercises of Friends’ school at Wilmington, 
Del., attracted a large audience to the meeting-house, Fourth and West 
streets, on Sixth-day afternoon, the Igth inst. Thirteen graduates re- 
ceived the dipioma of the institution. Four of the graduates gave 





their essays, and Professor Bliss Perry of Princeton College made an 
excellent address to the class. 

In opening the exercises, Principal Johnson read from the Scrip- 
tures. The essays presented were ‘‘ Emerson’s Treatment of the 
Woods,” by Alice C. Palmer ; ‘“ The Mission of Oratory,” by William 
H. Thatcher; ‘‘ One of the ‘ Miserables,’’’ by L. Edna N. Taylor; 
“ The Status of Immigration,’’ by George Sellers Smith. 

The presentation of diplomas, by Principal Johnson, followed. 
The list of graduates is as follows: Lucy Bancroft, Rena Robinson 
Cranston, Hugh A. Garland, Carolyn Elizabeth Golding, Adelin Lob- 
dell Jones, Mary Stapler Malone, Alice Cary Palmer, Henry S. Pyle, 
George Sellers Smith, William H. Staats, L. Edna Norman Taylor, 
William H. Thatcher, and Alfred D. Warner, Jr. 

In his remarks, accompanying the presentation, Principal Johnson 
said that nine of the class expected to enter college next autumn, and 
one or two in the year following. The school will send six girls and 
eight boys to various colleges in the fall, to Smith, Wellesley, Swarth- 
more, Women’s College, Baltimore, Princeton, Yale, Williams, Cor- 
nell, and Johns Hopkins. He referred also to the fact that six young 
women had graduated from the kindergarten training class, and dwelt 
upon the long and useful work of the school, during nearly a century 
and a half of history. 

The address by Prof. Perry closed the exercises, and the school- 
rooms (across the street from the meeting-house) were opened to 
visitors. 


COMMENCEMENT AT CHAPPAQUA. 


The twenty-ninth commencement exercises of Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute passed off very successfully on the 18th and roth, a large 
number of friends and relatives attending on both days. Those taking 
part in the recitations and musical part of the program on Fifth-day 
were: Clementine E. Yale, Loretta Haight, Robert Goldsack, Anna C. 
Hutchinson, Robert S. Aspinwall, Sarah P. Huut, Edgar B. Davis, 
Carrie A. Washburn, Harry A. Kent, Mary S. Montgomery, Theron 
Dean, Grace Hallock, Kenneth Montgomery, Annie E. Baldwin, and 
Theron S. Agor. The Delsarte drill, which was performed by twelve 
of the girls becomingly dressed in Greek costumes, seemed to be 
especially appreciated by the audience. 

On Sixth-day the gallery of the large collection room was draped 
with dark blue and white bunting, the school colors, and the room 
tastefully decorated with large bunches of yellow and white daisies, and 
ferns. On the wall, behind the platform, was arranged a large design 
of cedar with a ’96 formed of daisies and myrtle in the centre. 

The graduating exercises opened with a short address by the prin- 
cipal, Samuel C. Collins, which was followed by the essays and orations 
of the graduates. These were as follows: ‘‘ Is Ignorance a Sin?”’ by 
Elizabeth W. Virden; ‘* The Scholar's Hope,” by Ada Concklin; 
“The Armenian Question,” by Roland B. Flitcraft;” ‘‘ The Night 
brings out the Stars,” by Cecil F. Hosmer; and ‘‘ The End Not Yet,” 
by Annie E. Baldwin. After Robert S. Haviland, on behalf of the 
board of managers, had presented the diplomas to the graduates, Aaron 
M. Powell delivered an earnest and beautiful address tothem. He 
spoke of their essays proving what he fully believed Friends’ schools 
gave to students,—not only excellent physical and mental culture, but 
heart culture as well, and mentioned Swarthmore as a fitting continua- 
tion of this preliminary training. It is hoped that two and possibly 
three of this year’s graduates will attend our college next year. 

The Alumni of the Institute held their annual meeting that evening. 

H. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN PHILADELPHIA.—A very attractive new 
Circular, representing Friends’ Central School, at 15th and Race 
streets, and several graded schools under care of Friends at that place, 
and in other parts or the city, has been sent out. It contains a number 
of “ half-tone ’’ illustrations, which the care of the printer has brought 
out finely. The views of the new Central School building, of the 15th 
and Race streets buildings and grounds from the interior, and of the 
meeting-house and school-house at 17th and Girard avenue, are par- 
ticularly pleasing. 

The Central School is in charge of William W. Birdsall, Principal 
of Boys’ Department, and Annie Shoemaker, Principal of Wirls’ De- 
partment. The two Intermediate Departments, at 15th and Race 
streets, are in charge, respectively, of (Boys’) Ellen M. Greene, and 
(Girls’) Annie M. Clement. The Primary School and Kindergarten, 
at 15th and Race streets, is in charge of Sarah T. Price. The West 
Philadelphia School, 35th street and Lancaster avenue, is in charge of 
Annie M. Grahame, and the Girard Avenue School, 17th street and 
Girard Avenue, of Mary H. White. 


CANDIDATES FOR TEACHERS. — Of the eighteen graduates at 
George School this year, eleven propose to teach. Three have been 
appointed to positions. J. Howard Broomell will be instructor in sci- 
ence in Friends’ High School, Moorestown, N. J. Phoebe Eves will 
teach mathematics in the same school. Lettie K. Betts will have 
charge of Friends’ School at Buckingham, as already mentioned. 
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FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

The Commencement Exercises at Friends’ Academy, 
Valley, Long Island, were held on Sixth-day, the 19th inst. 
essays were read, recitations given, etc. 
ceived their certificate from the principal. 
‘lhe sixteenth anuual meeting of the ‘‘ Friends Academy Re- 
union ”’ was held in the evening, and was largely attended by the old 
students of the Academy, about one hundred and thirty being in at- 
tendance. 

Much interest was manifested by the large number of the friends 

and the patrons of the Academy who were present, and the afternoon 
was well spent when the exercises closed. 
§ The new building was a source of much gratification to all. The 
light, cheery school and class.rooms, the cosy dormitories, and the gen- 
eral appointments of the building elicited much favorable comment 
from many who for the first time had visited it. 

The new quarters have now been occupied for one year, and have 
met the requirements of the school to great satisfaction. The increased 
number of pupils during the past year encourages the trustees to be- 
lieve that the large expenditure incurred to secure the best results for 
the work of the Academy was wise, and will be justified by the in- 
creased usefulness of the school thereby secured. 

The present prospects for next year are encouraging, and the 
Trustees feel that the increased advantages the Academy now enjoys 
are beginning to produce their legitimate results. F 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Frienps’ SCHOOLS.—During the ses- 
sion of Yearly Meeting of London, an educational meeting is held, 
called the Annual School Conference. At this meeting, last month, 
the subject of better equipment and a larger endowment was earnestly 
pressed. Sylvanus Thompson suggested that a report be made an- 
nually of the receipt of legacies and donations for school uses. 


Locust 
Excellent 
The graduating class re- 


‘*It was perfectly monstrous,’’ he said, ‘‘that only two schools 


should be able to record the receipt of any legacies or donations. Let 
them remember the kind of thing that went on in regard to any Ameri- 
can school, either amongst Friends or others. They were told in one 


of the American Epistles this year of two brothers who had given | 


£5,000 to one school out of gratitude for the education they had re- 
ceived there. 
not making at least {100 a year more than they would have been 
making had they not received an education in our schools? Not one 
of our schools,—let them take York or Leighton Park,—could be com- 
pared in material appliances, acreage, or buildings, with Haverford 
College or with Swarthmore. Why should one particular district 
about Philadelphia have so much better schools than we have in all 
England? Simply because American Friends in the past had been so 
much wider awake than they were to the needs of education. It was 
all very well to say that Dr. Fothergill and his friends were in advance 
of their times. Were we in advance of our own times? No, we were 
not.” 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


West CHESTER, PA.—The West Chester First-day school held its | 
The superintendent, | 


closing session on the morning of the 2ist. 
Herbert P. Worth, read from the 6th chapter of Luke, the Sermon on 


the Mount, as an opening exercise, which was followed by a selection | 


from Victor Hugo upon the unity of all things, read by Benjamin R. 
Paschall. Alice L. Darlington gave an object lesson upon the vine, 
illustrating with a live and a withered branch. Each class, beginning 


with the youngest children, offered a short exercise,—text, verse, or | 


psalm, after which Ida Hoopes recited the poem, ‘‘ Silent Worship,’’ 
by Ellwood Roberts. Isaac Hillborn of Philadelphia, whom, with 
his wife, we were favored to have with us on the occasion, spoke most 
encouragingly to the school, dwelling upon the thought which had 
been brought to his notice a year or two ago, ‘“‘ It is easier to do right 
than wrong.’’ 

The names of regular attenders among the pupils were then read, 
and Dr. Jesse C. Green made some very acceptable remarks. 


of our Superintendent, the latter having previously spoken a few words 
of parting for summer rest and building up in spirit as well as in body. 


The watchword, a selection from Whittier’s poem, “‘ Our Master,” was | 


then given by the whole school, and a period of silence closed the 
hour A. L. D. 
[To the above we add the following details from the Local News - 
Superintendent Herbert P. Worth was not absent once during the 
year. ‘* Of the twenty-four officers and teachers in the school all are 
members of the meeting, with the exception of three or four. 


session, and Sarah G. Darlington was present every day during the 
year just closed. Clara Hickman missed one First-day and William 
Howard only two.” 


ONE may live as a conqueror, a king, or a magistrate, 
but he must die as a man.—D. Webster. 





How many of them were there in that room who were | 





Mary | 
Travilla voiced the feeling of the teachers in regard to the faithfulness | 


During | 
three years Percy Hoopes, son of William Hoopes, has not missed a | 





LITERARY NOTES. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for next month was issued on the 22d. 


It opens 
with a paper on General Washington and the period of the Revolution, 


by Woodrow Wilson. Howard Pyle’s illustrations of historic scenes 
worthily accompany Prof. Wilson’s studies of colonial life and politics. 
In commemoration of the centenary of the settlement of Cleveland, 


the number contains an illustrated paper on the distinctive characteris- 
tics of Ohio, as shown in the development of that State, by President 
Charles F. Thwing, of the Western Reserve University. A piquant 
description of English Elections, by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, gives 
the result of some personal observations in England last summer, 
showing that the United States is not alone in its need of political re- 
forms. Laurence Hutton contributes an attractive article on ‘‘ Literary 
Landmarks of Venice,” with illustrations by Frank V. Du Mond, in- 
cluding the houses in which Byron, Browning, and Petrarch lived. 





In Scribner's Magazine, Brander Matthews shows a picturesque 
American element for the use of the literary men in his discussion 
** On the Poetry of Place Names.” He quotes the criticism of Mat- 
thew Arnold on what he thought to be the ugliness of our place names, 
and the entirely opposite opinion expressed by Robert Louis Stevenson 
that “there is no part of the world where nomenclature is so rich, 
poetical, humorous, and picturesque as the United States of America.”’ 





Mary A. Livermore’s book, ‘‘ The Story of My Life,” will be pub- 
lished by A. D. Worthington, of Hartford. ‘She has been making a 
compilation of some of her most popular lectures, re-writing some of 
them almost entirely for this book. 





To lessen the care and labor which 7he Philanthropist involves, 
and to make a leisurely European visit which he has in prospect more 
practicable for the editor, Aaron M. Powell, it is intended to issue it, 
somewhat enlarged, quarterly instead of monthly, for a time. 


GOD’S WAYS ARE NOT AS OURS. 


Two brothers in whose hearts the sacred fire 

Of love divine created one desire, — 

To be the minister of love to man,— 
Conceived one day, and perfe -ted, a plan 

For building in a place where need was sore 

A house of healing for the sick and poor. 

No more they owned of silver or of gold 

Than Christ's apostles did in days of old; 
Where others might have given house and lands, 
They could but bring the labor of their hands ; 
But day by day they toiled with steadfast aim, 
Took alms wherever there were alms to take, 
And begging, striving, for the Master’s sake, 
Thought neither hardship, counted neither shame 


So, after years of patient effort past 

The consecrated work was done at last, 

Uprose the building, many-windowed, tall, 

Room in its ample wards for great and small ; 
Food in its larder; nurses, men of skill 

In healing arts, their gracious part to do ; 
And—the long rows of snow-white beds to fill— 
No lack, we may be sure, of sick folk too! 


The first of these—a curious providence— 

Was that one of the two who always wrought 
(Or so. at least, his sorrowing brother thought), 
With most effectual, fervent diligence 

At their joint task. If he deserved or not 

Such praise, what matter? It was this man’s lot 
To be first patient of the hospital, 

And in its wards remain a lifelong thrall. 
Prisoner of pain, he watched the years go by, 
Saw many a sufferer healed, saw many die, 

But went not hence till to a narrower bed 

They bore his wasted limbs, his weary head. 


Was this well done of God? What strange reward 
For faithful service to a righteous Lord ! 

But who can tell what blessedness concealed, 

What joy perfected, it at last revealed ? 

Haply the Master’s work was better done 

By him who lay a helpless burden there, 

Than by the brother who from sun to sun 

Still gave to others his unselfish care. 

God’s ways are not as ours: yet may we rest 

In one sure faith,—God's ways are always best. 
—Mary Bradley, in Sunday School Times. 
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THE MAKING OF MEN. 


As the insect from the rock 

Takes the color of its wing ; 
As the bowlder from the shock 

Of the ocean’s rhythmic swing 
Makes itself a perfect form, 

Learns a calmer front to raise ; 
As the shell, enamelled warm 

With the prism’s mystic rays, 
Praises wind and wave that make 

All its chambers fair and strong ; 
As the mighty poets take 

Grief and pain to build their song: 
Even so for every soul, 

Whatsoe’ er its lot may be,— 
Building, as the heavens roll, 

Something large and strong ani free, — 
Things that hurt and things that mar 

Shape the man for perfect praise : 
Shock and strain and ruin are 

Friendlier than the smiling days. 

—John W. Chadwick, in The Outlook. 


NEVER TOO LATE. 


THERE is good and bad in the wayside inns 
On the highways of our lives, 

And man can never be free from sins 
No matter how hard he strives ; 

Yet even when down destruction’s grade 
Our thorny pathways trend, 

In spite of a thousand errors made, 
‘« It is never too late to mend.” 


There are crosses heavy for men to bear, 
And passions to conquer, too; 
There ars joys and woes that each must share 
Before the journey is through. 
But men may be poor for honor’s sake, 
And truth and right defend, 
And hope will never this promise break : 
‘* It is never too late to mend.’’ 


’ Tis never too late for a noble deed, 
For, blessed by the angel's tears, 

It plants in the breasts of man a seed 
That will grow in after years ; 

A word of kindness, of hope and cheer 
Will always comfort lend. 

We must live for love, and banish fear— 
*« It is never too late to mend.” 


It is never too late to mend, my lad, 
No matter what people say, 
And no man’s nature is wholly bad, 
Even if old and gray ; 
And in our journey toward th > grave, 
Until we reach the end, 
There is time to change and time to save — 
‘Tt is never too late to mend.” 
—Herbert Cass Adams, in the Chicago Record. 


‘WHO ) GIV EST ALL.’ 


O Lorp of heaven, and earth, and sea ! 

To Thee all praise and glory be ; 

How shall we show our love to Thee, 
Who givest all—who givest all ? 


The golden sunshine, vernal air, 

Sweet flowers and fruit Thy word declare ; 

When harvests ripen, Thou are there 
Who givest all—who givest all. 


For peaceful homes and healthful days, 

For all the blessings earth displays, 

We owe Thee thankfulness and praise, 
Who givest all —who givest all. 


For souls redeemed, for sins for,iven, 
For means for grace and hopes of heaven, 
What can to Thee, O Lord, be given 
Who givest all—who givest all ? 
—Christopher Wordsworth. 


—At Muncie, Ind., two men were sentenced to one year in the 
State prison for stealing ten cents’ worth of tobacco from a grocery. 


ESCAPE FROM A BURNING MINE. 

The following telegraphic dispatch, printed in Philadelphia news- 

papers of Sixth month 16, is so graphic and touching an account of 
the escape of coal miners from a burning mine that we think it will be 
read with interest. The dispatch is dated at Scranton, Pa., Sixth month 
15, and says: 
Tuis city, this morning, had a narrow escape from a 
heartrending mine calamity, which would nave sent the 
whole valley into mourning. To night more than a hun- 
dred mine employés are thankful that their lives have 
been spared and thousands of people rejoice with them. 
The West Ridge mine, located in the heart of the Provi- 
dence part of the city, came within a little of being a 
horrible charnel house, and such a catastrophe was averted 
only by the most fortunate circumstances. 

Nearly 300 persons find work in the mine, including 
miners, labors, and driver boys. These were all in the 
mine for their day’s work, when, at 8 o’clock, Fire Boss 
Harry Nelson found the shanty located along the main 
gangway, midway between the slope and shaft, ablaze. 
This shanty was used by the fire bosses, and to it each 
morning the miners came to ascertain if their chambers 
were in condition to be worked. It was located at a 
point from which verged the openings into the diamond 
(the lowermost), the three-feet and five-feet beds. 

When Nelson found the place on fire, his first thought 
was of the men farther on in the mine workings. 
Thinking that their greatest safety lay ina change of the air 
drafts, he rushed towards a door that led into abandoned 
workings, but found it so clogged by a fall of roof that he 
could not force it open. Almost despairing, he rushed 
back towards the burning shanty. He found the smoke 
dense and suffocating and noticed that the air currents 
were sweeping it onward into the three-feet and five-feet 
beds, where fully one hundred men were at work. The 
diamond bed was fairly clear, and into this he turned, 
warning the men and passing the alarm along until all 
there had fied in safety. An alarm meanwhile had 
reached the surface, and several fire companies were hur- 
ried to the place. The people also had got an inkling 
that many men were being burned or suffocated to death 
in the mine, and several thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren flocked to the shaft and slope to learn the worst. 
These stood around crying, asking questions that could 
not be answered—fearful of the worst. 

At last a few men came gasping to the surface. They 
were quickly surrounded, and weeping women begged to 
know if their husbands, sons, and brothers were safe. The 
men shook their heads, and told of how the mules, aban- 
doned by their young drivers and choking with the thick 
smoke, dropped along the roadway to die, and how some 
of their companions, not able to stand the suffocating air, 
dropped also. There must be a great many dead in the 
mine, they thought. One by one, the men came to the 
surface, until it was thought that only about seventy-five 
or too remained below. Many of the miners were 
Polanders, and nearly all were weak and trembling as they 
emerged into the fresh air. 

It was 11 o'clock before all the men had come out of 
the mine. As each group came up the men told of the 
condition below and discussed the chances of those who 
were still behind. As the bed in which the greater 
number of men were at work is only three feet high, the 
poor fellows had to grope their way on their hands and 
knees, holding their lamps close to the wall, so that they 
could keep the road. To have missed the road or gone 
astray would have meant death. 

When the firemen had subdued the fire in the mine a 
force of miners, with water clogged sponges over their 
faces, wert into the workings to render whatever assist- 
ance was necessary to those still below. A dozen men 
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were found so prostrated that it was necessary to carry 
them to the open air, where they were given stimulants 
and revived. 

One of the last groups to come out was led by John 
Kelly, of Green Ridge, boss timberman. Kelly and his 
helper were the furthest in of any of the men. 
were timbering in old workings where pillars had been 
robbed, and their first intimation of danger was when 
five miners rushed to them and asked how to get out of the 
mine. Something was burning, they said, and the main 
roadway was choked with smoke. 

Kelly and the others were not acquainted with the 
workings of the mine, having worked there only a short 
time. They gave up hope, but prepared for the worst. 
They knew that the smoke would follow the air course, 
and it was their concern to keep as far as possible ahead 
of the smoke, which was traveling in their direction. 

All but one of their lights was extinguished, and 
Kelly, with the flame of his lamp, noted the direction of 
the air. He followed in that course through cross cuts, 
every now and then stopping to watch for any change in 
the current, and all the men kept close together. 
this way they traveled through old workings and crawled 
over falls. They finally came to the main road and saw 
the blazing timbers. In order to get around the fire, 
they dropped to the bed below, and finally made their 
way out. They were the last to escape from the mine, 
and when the people about knew that all were safe, there 
was a shout of joy from everyone. 


Too Mucu Mgar Eatinc.—‘‘ One deplorable result of 
too much meat eating in England,’’ says Mrs. Ernest 
Hart, in her work entitled ‘‘ Diet in Sickness and 
Health,’’ 
complaint among us. In no country, I believe, is home 
rendered so unhappy and life made so miserable by the 
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KEEPING FAITH WITH THE CHILDREN. 
A CONTRIBUTOR to a recent issue of the Sunday School 
7imes, writing earnestly upon the above subject, gives, 
with other illustrations, these admirable examples of 
faithfulness to promises, a principle long advocated, and 
very largely maintained by Friends as a vital one. After 
comments on the carelessness of those whose standard of 
truthfulness falls short of the ideal, comes the following: 

‘«Some who would be shocked by direct falsehood are 
careless about keeping promises, and betray confidences 
without scruple. If the young people under their influ- 
ence do not leave the path of truth altogether, they walk 
uncertainly. 

‘*A woman who was about to undergo an operation 
that might prove fatal, remembered, a few moments before 
the entrance of the surgeons, that she had not fulfilled a 
promise. In case of her death, or long illness, excuse 
would be made for her; buta girl had trusted her, and 
failure to keep her word might cause her young friend 
serious embarrassment. Her neglect flashed through her 
mind, as thought flashes in supreme emergency. She rose 
from her bed, found the necessary letter in her desk, 


| wrote some directions, and, a moment later, heard the 


| about to move to another town. 


ring that announced the arrival of the surgeons. 
had been faithful to her promise. 

‘*A school teacher had resigned her position, and was 
On her last day in the 


But she 


| primary department, she took an apple from a little 


fellow, promising to return it to him after school. So 


| many things demanded her attention that her promise es- 


‘‘is the ill-temper which is a chronic moral | 


ill-temper of those who are obliged to live together as | 


in England. To everybody who reads these lines exam- 
ples will occur of homes which are rendered quite unnec 
essarily unhappy, when they might be happy, by the 
moroseness and rudeness of the head of the family, by 
the peevishness of the wife, or by the quarrelling of the 
younger members. If we compare domestic life and 


manners in England with those of other countries where | 


meat does not form such an integral article of diet, a 
notable improvement will be remarked. In less meat- 
eating France urbanity is the rule of the home; in fish 
and rice-eating Japan harsh words are unknown, and an 
exquisite politeness to one another prevails even among 
children who play together in the street. In Javan I 
never heard rude, angry words spoken by any but Eng- 
lishmen. I am strongly of the opinion that the ill- 
temper of the English is caused in a great measure by a 
too abundant meat dietary, combined with a sedentary 
life. The half-oxidized products of albumen form urates 
and uric acid, which, circulating in the blood, produce 
both mental and moral disturbances.’’ 





Tue BicycLe’s PopuLariry.— Now the bicycle has 
offered to the great majority of citizens a means of ath- 
letic exercise and open-air enjoyment for which they need 
not be specially equipped by nature. Man and woman, 
weak and strong, dwarf and three-hundred pounder—all 
sorts and conditions of men—can and do learn to wheel, 
and with comparatively small perseverance become as 
proficient for all practical purposes as the most hand- 
somely endowed athlete of them all. This is the true 
secret of the bicycle’s firm hold on the public, and here 
is its greatest value. —Scribner's Magazine. 


| apple. 


caped her mind until she suddenly recalled it in the 
evening. The night was cold, the snow was deep, and there 
were heavy drifts on the country road to the child’s 
home ; but none of these things moved her. She had to 
leave by an early morning train, and she could not be 
sure that any one in the house would fulfil a promise to 
take the boy an apple with a message from her. So she 
selected a rosy one, and set out through the drifts, arriv- 
ing at the cottage with her dress crusted with snow. The 
little fellow was wide awake in bed in the common sitting- 
room and bedroom. At the sound of her voice, he stood 
up in his night-dress, and cried, ‘Oh! it’s teacher, and 
she’s brought my apple. She always does what she says.’ 

‘«*«Tt’s too bad you should have had such a tramp 
through the snow, ma’am, fora little thing like that,’ 
said the mother ; ‘ but he has worrited terrible about that 
I never remember his talkin’ so about anything 


| before.’ 


‘*¢Ah ! dear Mrs. Arnold,’ said the teacher in a lower 
voice, ‘I don’t think it’s a little matter to break a promise 
toachild. He has always trusted me, and I cannot tell 
what harm I might do him if I betrayed his trust. My 
own father and mother broke no promises to their chil- 
dren, and I try to honor their memory by keeping faith 
with others.’ 

‘« And as she went out of the door, she heard the cry 
of the child, ‘I knew teacher would do what she said.’ ’’ 


I kNow that darkness is good for me, as well as light, 
and that it is good tor me not to know some things, as 
well as to know others.— William Mountford. 





Gop has so ordained it that we should learn to bear 
one another's burdens; for there is no one who has not 


| some defect, no one without some burden, no one inde- 


| pendent of others, no one wise enough of himself. 


But 


we ought to bear with one another, comfort one another, 


help, instruct, and advise one another.—Zhompas a 
Kempis. 








W. D. HOWELLS ON THE HOME. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

I FANCY that the home was always much rarer than we 
think, and I do not believe that it is rarer now than ever. 
Indeed, if there are more comfort and more widespread 
ease and leisure among us, the conditions for the home 
are more favorable, for it is useless to deny that where 
there is great poverty, as where there is great’ luxury, the 
conditions for the home are bad. The home flourishes 
best in that middling environment where the family is 
held strongly together by a common feeling of its su- 
preme value. But where the habitation is bare and 
squalid there can be no sense of home ; and where the 
social and material circumstance is full of invitation out- 
side of it, the home cannot seem the first good of life. 
It is the family, however, that makes the home; it is 
often, if not usually, one temperament, the temperament 
of the mother, that makes it; and this will have more 
effect in great poverty than in great luxury. We have 
all seen some woman-nature holding a wretched house- 
hold together, and shedding its own inner loveliness 
upon everything in it; and we have all seen some such 
woman-nature clogged with superfluity, denied its func- 
tion of giving and blessing, and thrown back upon itself, 
in circumstances where want could not be imagined. 
Love expresses itself in help, and where the help is hired 
there must be less sense of love than where the help is 
given. Probably, then, there are more who _ look 
back tenderly to the house of poverty than to the house 
of luxury ; but one cannot deny that it is possible to 
look back to a palace home with fond regret. I never 
heard of such a case, but it is possible to suppose it. 

We need not deal long with these extremes. They 
are commoner among us than they once were, however, 
and perhaps that is what makes us think that the home, 
which does not flourish in them, is in decay. Yet if it 
were the kind of fact that the census could reach, I should 
not be at all surprised if the home in the best sense wére 
found flourishing more vigorously and abundantly than 
ever before. 

The whole effect of our conditions is to create and 
foster a vast middle class, and with the middle class, as I 
have expressed, I believe the home is more than with the 
highest or the lowest class. The house where there is 
neither want nor surfeit is peculiarly the shelter of the 
home. Its inmates, especially the womankind, are dedi- 
cated but not sacrificed to the care of it; they are its 
votaries, not its victims, and their love of it makes it 
beautiful and precious to all who dwell in it. 


. 


Ir one would be of real service to others, he must 
expect to be the sufferer by it. There is no such thing as 
giving out one’s life in effort or sympathy in behalf of 
those who need it, without feeling the loss of that outlay. 
An old adage says: ‘‘ He that burns most, shines most,’’ 
which is another way of saying that ‘‘ He that shines 
most burns most.’’—Sunday School Times. 


He who has mastered himself stands on the sunlit 
hills above the storms. Fortune can strip him of all out- 
ward resources, but not of himself, not of the unconquer- 
able will. The tree is still a tree, with all the potentiali- 
ties of life within it, though the whirlwind have stripped 
away its leaves.—F. W. Farrar. 


BEING in Christ, it is safe to forget the past; it is 
possible to be sure of the future ; it is possible to be dili- 
gent in the present.—A. McLaren. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE American Purity Alliance Executive Committee, at New York, on 
the 18th, adopted a congratulatory address to the Congress of the In- 
ternational Federation for the Abolition of State Regulation of Vice, to 
be held at Berne, Switzerland, in September next, and appointed 
Aaron M. Powell, president, and Anna Rice Powell, corresponding sec- 
retary, to represent the American Purity Alliance at the International 
Congress. 


—The law to permit a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister, 
which has many times passed the English House of Commons, but has 
always been defeated in the House of Lords, (chiefly through the op- 
position of the bishops), passed the latter body on ‘‘ second reading,” 
on the 22d inst., by a vote of 142 to 113. The Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, the Duke of Connaught, sons of the Queen, the Duke of 
Fife, her son in-law, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Westmin- 
ster, the Marquis of Ripon and Lord Roseberry voted for the bill, and 
the Marquis of Salisbury, prime minister, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury and eighteen Bishops voted 
against it. 

—A Coroner’s jury in Maine reported that ‘‘ deceased came to his 
death by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy in the minds of the 
jury.’’ 

—The Hottentots are said to rejoice at the appearance of a swarm 
of locusts, although the destructive insects destroy all the verdure in 
the district. The natives eat them in such quantities that they soon be- 
come perceptibly fatter. 


—Certain scientists say that Mars is like Holland. Its inhabitants 
appear to have drained the whole of the surface as a measure of pro- 
tection against encroaching waters, which threaten an invasion when 
summer’s heat melts the polar ice and snow. 


—Soil brought up from a depth of 326 feet in one of the Belgian 
mines is said to have grown weeds unknown to the botanists. There 
is already so good a supply of old weeds that it is to be hoped the 
botanists will keep the strange new ones strictly for private study. 


—After referring to the attack on President Wyckoff, of the Bank 
of New Amsterdam, in New York city, on the 15th inst., a correspon- 
dent says: ‘‘ The incident will revive the talk about what safeguards 
bank officers can surround themselves with as protection against such 
deadly assaults. Since the attack on Sage most bank presidents have 
kept loaded revolvers in their desks ready for instant use, and uearly 
every bank keeps an armed detective in its main office to watch every 
one who enters.”’ 


—The loss of property caused by the tornado in the city of St. 
Louis, according to the official estimate of the president of the Board 
of Assessors, based upon a careful investigation by expert assessors, is 
$10,239,000. 

—The artesian well at Great Island, in Long Island Sound, near 
Darien, Conn., has reached the enormous depth of almost 1,500 feet 
through solid rock, and at present furnishes a supply of pure and soft 
water at the rate of six gallons a minute. 


—Benjamin H. Bristow, formerly of Kentucky, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Grant, died in New York city, on the 22d, 
aged 64 years. 


—The Republican National Convention adopted the following reso- 
lution, as the concluding ‘‘ plank.’’ It was presented to the Committee 
by Henry B. Blackwell, the veteran organizer of woman suffrage, 
and husband of the late Lucy Stone Black well : 

‘‘The Republican party is mindful of the rights and interests of 
women. Protection of American industries includes equal oppor- 
tunities, equal pay for equal work, and protection to the home. We 
favor the admission of women to wider spheres of usefulness, and 
welcome their codperation in rescuing the country from Democratic 
mismanagement and Populist misrule.’’ 


—A Club recently organized in Chicago, entitled the Mothers’ 
Study Club, has for its object the advancement of educational interests 
among the deaf; and since the highest advancement in the education 
of the deaf is possible only through the gaining of speech, the Club 
stands heartily in favor of the oral method of training the deaf. 
Many of the members are mothers of deaf children. 


—Over sixty thousand German women have protested against the 
New Civil Code which a Parliamentary Committee are at work on. 
The signers protest against the limitation imposed on women in the 
matter of guardianship, also that the husband possesses and controls 
the wife’s property, and her actions are subject to his pleasure. 


—A dispatch from Wilmington, Del., on the 22nd, says: “‘ There 
is every prospect now that the peach crop this year will exceed the one 
of two years ago, when something like 9,000,000 baskets of fruit were 
shipped from Delaware. The growers estimate that the crop will be 
fully this large, while others say it may run as high as another million 
and probably two, providing nothing attacks the trees between now and 
plucking time, and the farmers are not looking for any such calamity. 
In Kent county, Md., which is a comparatively small peach belt, the 
crop is estimated by old growers to reach about 1,000,000 baskets.” 
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CURRENT EVEN TS. 


THE Republican National Convention, at St. Louis, last week, nomi- 
nated ex-Governor William McKinley, of Ohio, for President, and 
Garret A. Hobart, of New Jersey, for Vice-President. The financial 
plank, over which there was much anxious consultation, favors the 
maintenance of the existing gold standard, until an international agree- 
ment can be obtained concerning the coinage of silver, and pledges 
the party to promote such an agreement. 


SENATOR HENRY M. TELLER, of Colorado, Senator Dubois, of 
Idaho, and about twenty other delegates, left the Convention, in con- 
sequence of the declaration in favor of the gold standard, and an ap- 
peal to the public has since been issued, signed by a number of them, 
and others, heretofore Republicans, (mostly in the mountain States) 
proposing Senator ‘Teller as a candidate for President, on the platform 
of the free coinage of silver, at the ratio of 16 to 1. There is some 
expectation that all those favoring that course may unite on him. 


THE Democratic National Convention will meet at Chicago on the 
6th of next month. It is now expected that it will declare for the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. A calculation made of the 
probable standing of the delegates estimates 587 in favor of that course, 
and 337 opposed to it. President Cleveland and other Democrats are 
exerting themselves earnestly to prevent a free coinage declaration by 
the Convention. 


UNDER Secretary Curzon of the Foreign Office, stated in the British 
House of Commons, on the 18th inst., that the government would con- 
tinue its efforts to expedite the settlement of the Venezuelan dispute by 
some form of arbitration. There is, however, renewed uneasiness over 
the Venezuelan question. A party of English surveyors, or explorers, 
have been driven off by the Venezuelan authorities froma point within 
the disputed territory, and some of the London newspapers, (as usual), 
demand “ instant reparation.”’ 


THE situation of Cuban-Spanish affairs now appears more critical 
than for some time past, but nothing definite has developed to make 
plain exactly what is beneath the surface. United States warships, it 
is reported, are to be sent to Havana. General Weyler is to have 
40,000 more troops from Spain, and professes that he will then be able 
to crush the rebellion inside of a year. There is much excitement at 
Madrid, many believing that it is the sympathy of people in the United 
States with the rebels that prolongs the struggle. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburg! 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS ° 
exerocr? white, 
a, ittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 


Cincinnati. 


; 
| please the owner. 


New York 


JEWETT 


UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI | 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN To be sure 

genuine brands). 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO ; using Nationat Laap Co.’s brands of Pure White 
Philadelphia. | 

MORLEY ‘ 


Chicago. 


care | 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. of colors free ; 


Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 


| 


HAT IS BRIGHTER, Sg 
tive, than the homestead painted 


with green blinds? 
' not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
Painted with 


Pure White Lead 


‘and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
clean longer than anything else ; 
| applied, it will not scale, ‘chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
| painting; is therefore economical. eal «ou 
of getting Pure White Lead, examine the brand (see list of 


Any shade of color desired can be easily obtained by 
» Lead and Tinting Coiors 
Pamphiet giving valuable information and card showing sampies 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
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A TERRIBLE sniieaiiee and atidal-wave in the northern provinces 
of Japan have caused an appalling loss of life. It is now reported that 
30,000 people were drowned or killed. 


Forest fires are reported (22d ) raging on all parts of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, Mexico. Thousands of acres of coffee, cotton, and to- 
bacco plantations have been burned over and several railway bridges 
on the National Tehuantepec railway completely destroyed. 


ON the 22d inst. representatives of the Society of Friends and of 
the Universal Peace Union appeared before the Committee on Central 
High School of the Board of Education (Philadelphia) to protest 
against the proposed introduction of military drill in the schools. The 
Chairman of the Committee said that the proposition did not originate 
with the Board, but that the Government having offered to detail fifty 
commissioned and fifty non-commissioned officers to give instruction in 
military drill and tactics in public schools, the committee had thought 
it advisable to lay it before the Board. Other hearings will probably 
be held. 


A RECEPTION was given on the 22d inst. at the rooms of the Uni- 
versal Peace Society, at 5th and Chestnut streets, this city, to Hodgson 
Pratt, of England, President of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, who is in this country in the interest of International Ar- 
bitration. A number of addresses and speeches were made. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Frankfort (Germany) Ze#- 
tung telegraphs that the Czar has ordered that the inquiry into the 
causes that led to the terrible disaster on the Hodynsky Plain during 
the coronation fetes at Moscow, when upwards of 2,500 persons were 
crushed or trampled to death, be dropped for the reason that a number 
of exalted personages have been shown to have been implicated. The 
disaster is attributed to an act of God. 


THE Indiana Supreme Court has rendered a decision upholding the 
Nicholson Liquor law passed by the last Legislature. The law, which 
has caused much political bitterness, is similar to the Raines law in 
New York State. 


THE street railway boycott in Milwaukee was formally declared off, 
on the 19th, by President James Flint, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employés ; that is, it was declared off so far as it was 
within his power todo so. He said that his organization has discon- 
tinued running "buses and no longer asks the public to refrain from 
riding in the cars, but that the strike has not been declared off. 


attrac- NOTICES. 


more 
*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl- 
edges receipt of the following contributions to 
the Children’s Country Week Association : 
Abington Friend, $10.00 
Proceeds of a Fair by Elsie Ring 
and Madge Einwechter, 


| 
| 
It may 
The Fellowship Circle of the King’s 


7.00 


Daughters, 10.00 
Amount, $27.00 
Bundle of clothing from ‘‘ the Fellowship 
Circle of the King’s Daughters.” 
JoHN CoMLY, Superintendent. 
: Sixth month 22, 1896. 
if properly 
*,.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
Sixth month 28. Neversink. 
” s«  «* Greenfield. 
Purchase. 
Seventh month §. Granville. 
Jos. T. McDowkELL, Clerk of Com. 
*,* On account of the Swarthmore Confer- 
ences coming at the usual time of holding War- 


Buffalo. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its meritsasa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


#@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N._ 10th St. Phila. 


rington Quarterly Meeting, the latter has been 
| changed from the fourth Second-day to the 
second Second-day in the Eighth month. 





*,* A Circular Meeting will be held at Curtis 
Hall, in Marple Township, Delaware Co. , Sixth 
month 28, at 3 p.m. Carriages will meet 
Friends at Byrn Brae, a point on the Trolley 
line between Philadelphia and Media. 

ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Whittier Hall,at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
| month 5, at 4 o’clock p. m. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month will 
occur as follows : 
27. Scipio, North Street, N. Y. 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading Meeting, Sixth mo. 28, at 10.30 a, m. 
An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh mo. 
12, at 3 p. m. 
Merion Meeting, Seventh month 26, at 10 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THOMAS, Clerk. 


wf Nearly a IW» 
«(| Million caeaeet Ip 


> who use O5GON 


POLISH 
«tiff say it’s best. |v 
«tl Once tried you'll so decide. |W». 
GLECTRO Ce scer is unlike any other 
ill il silver polish 


Send for trial quantity or box post- 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 


: 
= 


Alfred L L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND aaeenen, 


With best of refere 
Room No. 4@ Imperial Building, ai-tis Walnut 8t. 


Ma4ky E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


First door above Franklin St., 
720 Wallace St. South side, Philadelphia. 


L. & R. a TYSON, 242 So. ELEVENTH 87. 


BEST STAPLE TRIMMINGS. Muslins, dress 
linings, sewing and embroidery silks, yarns and 
zephyrs. Materials for Friends’ Cans Caps made, 
and plain sewing and quilting, to order. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign | Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Saeenetiin Pa 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24> 


Undertaker & Ernbalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada, 


TELEPHONE 4036. 





TIRED FEELING 
ONE OF 
Pack &SONS 
COMBED COTTON 
Rs aete 
Ua ee nL 
NONE vA A 
Nt La Re, 


2 Tr ‘ 
ee Noe 


The [larseilles Cottage, 


104 8. South Carolina Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY. 


Accommodations first-class. 
Opened Sixth month Ist, 1896. 


ELLEN KNIGHT LEEDOM. 
ATLANTIC CITY, 
The Ruscombe, IF tae 
Will open May 1, 1896, under new management: 


Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. Emmor G. GRIFFITH. 
Sun Parlors. Miss SUE P. BAKER. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


oad Weekly Rates. 
ted Throughout. 


M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. 


Much sepeeees 
Newly Furnished. 


Open all the year. 


TELEPHONE 224, 


Convenient to both depots. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach. 


Homelike. Open all the year. 
ELIZABETH L WEBSTER,  Proprister. 
The Pennhurst, lectric levator. 
ATLANTIC CIty, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year, Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 





Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive park; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 


The Arborton, 


8 Sea View Avenue, OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


Kept by Friends. One-half block 
from the ocean. Near hot and cold 
sea water baths. 


For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON. 


“Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, seat 


RICHARDS: & SHOURDS, 
ee. BUILYER}, AND CONTRACTORS, 


Jobbinz Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOUERDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Steet. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the Worid’s Congress of Religions at Cht- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1898. 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


—o (28 size to fit ord: letter envel- 
ope). a Som single ag pen for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at thene 


prices. —_ Friend ,' Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. GARD- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 

THE Otp Rep ScuHoo.t House. 

By ELizaABETH LLoyD. 
Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 
WorDs BY THE Way. 
By ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 
THE Lire oF SamMuet J. LEvIcK. 
Edited by HuGH FOouLKE. 
Price, $1.50. 

A CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOCIETY OF 

FRIENDS. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


Bi-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FRIENDS’ MEETING - HOUSE AT 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Price, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. 

By STEPHEN B. Weeks, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.00. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; 

In WaR TIME. 


By FERNANDO G. CARTLAND. 
Price, $2.50. 


OR, THE FRIENDS 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Louisa J. 
Roserts. With Extracts from her 
Journal, and Selections from her 
Writings. 

Price $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 5th and Race Sts. ‘ Phila. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in sec a 
lot of Dressed 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 

enerally sold 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for Sprin Spuing ane 
included, and every pair is guaranteed. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
& QLOTHIER, 


Philadelphia. 


Dry Goods, 


$25 SWEDE STREET, 

John Faber Miller, ee 
ATTORNEY-aT-LAW 

Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Roya Bakinc PowDER Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT Sr., PH. 
RENTS, SALES, MORTOAGES, ETC., ETC. 


DANIEL GIBBONS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
706 Hace Buioine, 1328 CHestanut Stacer 
Office Hours, 1 to 4 p. m. 


A limited number of mortgages, upon improved 
properties only, in Seattle and King county, Wash- 
ington, bearing 6 and 634 and in some cases, 7 per 
cent. at. Telephone No. 25-18. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, eee i Co., Neb. 
Joszrx WEBSTER, WEBSTER, 
Cashier. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


MORTGAGES «> WARRANTS 
BEARING 6 to 8 PER CENT. 


Tacoma awo Seatriec Morrasces Coitecreo 
and Property Caren For. 


REFER TO 
S. Robinson Coale, 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


No. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North euvedt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GeneraL Trust and Banxine Bustvess. Interest allowed on 
Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, TR —executing Trusts of ev: 
Eaterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed fo 


Deposits. Acts as 
ery kind,—RecEIvER, GUARDIAN, ete., ote, 
r suiiewtes or non -residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Wi M. Byrn. 


Buscutiee Commitice: Wm. H. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Feunele 4 Wate Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Guaderf. 


THE Gl rR A ~ D CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


mnrw LRUST CO. 


Allows Interest on ete eet 
Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
sae Cares for Real Estate, 
OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM Wi. ELY, Treaserer, 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORBIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW JOHN C. 
BENJ W. RICHARDS, HUTOHINGOS. 


AMIN GOWEN, PEMBERTON 
JOHN B. GARRETT, JOSIAH M. BACON. 
WILLIAM H. JENES, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicits, 


I. 
GEORGE H. MoFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DmsreasLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOE 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porgy Murua; has Asserts of TWENTY-FIve MILLIONS and 
a Surpivs of over Taezes Mriutions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. EARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Compeee issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company tion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able sem.i- onmualiy. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Bally, George Lee, 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the compe. 
ont SAMUEL R. 1 Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW Ns; Vice-President and Actuary 
A 8. WING of insurance De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. D G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, | Make Cows Pay. 


611-613 Chestnut Street. Twenty cows and one 

cA APITAL eae. SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
PLUS ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 
sells for two cents more per pound. Send 
for circulars. Please mention this 


paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Rutland, Vt. : West Chester, Pa,, 


Phillip C. Garrett, 
Henry Tatnall, 
Stuart Wood. 


Interest allowed on heseine Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on ae and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 ‘and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Y, See'y and Treas. 
_ B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, 





A. Graham Eliiot, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
-—_ Lucas, 
Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, . 
John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith. 


=) Elgin, Il. 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
attention given toiserving families. Offiee, 
Eighth a 
L. JONES. 





